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Bishop Otto Dibelius, Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier have important places 
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Clothes Count 
Too Much 


Ir wAs A coLD February afternoon. I was “Perhaps you should have told the st 
sitting in a small passenger station along tion agent that you had worked on t 
the main line of a large railroad. The sta-_ railroad,’ I suggested and then querii 
tion door opened and in shuffled an aged, “Have you long to wait for your train?” 
poorly dressed man who had the appear- “About a half hour. You see, I’m jy 
ance of a bum. As he sat down on the coming from the doctor,” he told me. “T) 
bench with effort, the station agent rushed” legs are crippled with arthritis. I have 
over, opened the door, and said, “Get out!” worked for 10 years and my wife’s be 

With a surprised look but without a  bedfast for three years. It’s been hard 
word, the man got up and limped out.Some manage.” | 
of the people looked sympathetically at He opened his pocketbook and show 
each other. A few commented about the me his annual railroad pass. “Go in a 
weather being too cold for the old man and _ show it to the station agent,” I suggest: 
his inadequate clothing. “Tt’s too cold for you out here.” 


I PICKED UP MY BAG and stepped outside FoLLow1nc HIM into the station, I watch 
to see where he would go. He was stand- as he walked to the station window wi 
ing near the door with a troubled expres- his pocketbook open. There was an ¢ 
sion on his face. “Rather cold this after- change of words after which the old m. 


noon, isn’t it?” I said, smiling at him. looked around to see where I was and tk. 
“Yes, it is,” he replied. “Guess the sta- sat down beside me. 
tion agent thought I was a bum. Since my “You know,” he remarked, “since thir 


wife and I got sick, I’ve found folks often have been like this with me, I’ve learr» 
judge you just by looking at your clothing. to understand what He meant when 

I worked for this railroad for 30 years. I said, ‘Is not the life more than meat a 
really can’t help it that I don’t look any the body than raiment?’” 

better today.” KATHERINE BENIOD | 
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COVER PICTURE: This photograph was taken in January at Bethel when Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of Berlin was elected president of the Evangelical Church in Germany. Dr. Gersten- 
maier is director of the Hilfswerk organization which conducts the emergency relief work 


of the German Protestant churches. 
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Next Week: CELEBRATION IN PUERTO RICO - By William G. Arbaugh 
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The children come 

Sixty-seven children in New York 
this month didn’t know how to peel or- 
anges. There were a lot of other things 
to eat with which they had never had 
experience. 

The youngsters had been suddenly 
transplanted to America from a DP 
children’s home in Germany. A plane- 
load of 5-to-14-year-olds reached the 
U.S. on March 16. Forty of the orphan 


refugees are Latvian Lutherans for , 


whom the National Lutheran Council 
is taking responsibility. 

Immonts Franks, aged nine, kept 
asking joyously “Is this America?” Two 
curly-headed children couldn’t think 
of anything to say. They hugged each 
other and wept. 

Lutherans have promised to find 
homes for 250 DP children. Those ar- 
riving in mid-March were the first sent 
to America as a result of this promise. 
They will go to Lutheran child-placing 
agencies in various cities. 

Ships bringing adult DPs were giving 
Lutherans plenty of opportunity to be 
helpful this month. On March 14 there 
were 66 Lutheran arrivals, and 77 more 
on March 17. They have been assured 
houses and jobs through the National 
Lutheran Council. 


Hungarians not coming 

A few men who had been expecting 
to sail into New York harbor in late 
March have been obliged to change 
their plans. The U.S. refused visas to 
five Hungarians who wanted to attend 
the Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace in New York, March 
25-27. 

The names of some of these Hunga- 
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rians were familiar: 

“Erno Mryatyri, journalist’—the s« 
of a Lutheran pastor, Samuel Mihal) 
vics. He was the chief agent of ti) 
Hungarian government in the campaig 
against Bishop Lajos Ordass. 

“Peter JANos”—now the director | 
press relations of the Reformed Chur« 
in Hungary. 

These individuals will be deprived © 
opportunity to tell Americans of ben: 
fits being brought to their churches |: 
the people’s democracy in their count 

A Czechoslovak professor who d 
get U.S. permission to come to the cor 
ference is Dr. Joseph Hromadka, dei: 
of the Protestant theological faculty 
Charles University in Prague. He hs! 
been a member of the Central Acti 
Committee which guided Czechosl*) 
vakia safely into the Communist way ~ 
life about this time a year ago. 


New Mexico story 

There were 143 Roman Cathol 
priests, nuns, brothers teaching in *) 
public schools in New Mexico. The! 
salaries—$375,000 a year from state te 
funds—were paid directly to the Re! 
man Catholic Church. Sixteen of th! 
schools were held in buildings own« 
by the Roman Catholic Church. 

In Dixon, N. M., classes for all chi] 
dren were held in “St. Joseph Pub! 
School.” The “Hail Mary” was recite} 
by all pupils four times a day. Bind 
was played during school hours to rai} 
money. Students who refused to go | 
confession were punished. 

Protestant parents finally got a hea) 
ing for their complaints before Juds} 
E. Turner Hensley. Last October, aft: 
the judge had finished hearing the cas} 
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E. TuRNER HENSLEY 
A verdict 


e said he would rule in favor of the 
'rotestants. This month the verdict was 
1ade public. 


he verdict 

Judge Hensley ruled against “holding 
ax-supported school classes in build- 
igs which have religious emblems such 
s grottos, crosses, religious statuary 
nd religious pictures all peculiar to a 
ertain denomination” and against 
holding of tax-supported school classes 
1 a building owned by the Roman 
atholic Church or an order thereof 
r an official thereof, part of said build- 
ig being retained . . . for use as a pri- 
ate or parochial school .. .” 

The judge went on down the list of 
omplaints made by New Mexico Prot- 
stants. He ruled against each of the 
ractices which had been protested. The 
riests and nuns are “forever barred 
om receiving any school monies and 
mployment in the public schools of 

* 
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this state,” he stated. 

Judge Hensley also said that the state 
cannot provide free bus transportation 
or buy textbooks for parochial school 
students. 


Sweden and Spain 

There had been plain talk about 
rough treatment given Protestants in 
Spain. The New York Herald Tribune 
on Feb. 23 published a sharp report by 
Homer Bigart stating that “the Spanish 
Protestant is a second-class citizen. .. . 
He cannot hold high official position in 
the government. .. . He is not allowed 
to practice his faith in public. ... 

“The Protestant clergyman in Spain 
suffers much the same type of persecu- 
tion as the Roman Catholic clergy en- 
dure in Communist Hungary,” said Mr. 
Bigart. Baptist chapels have been 
wrecked by mobs. 

This month the Jesuit weekly paper 
America had an answer for Mr. Bigart. 
“Let us look at Sweden,” says America. 
“Tt has an established Lutheran Church. 
. . . Without special permission of the 
Swedish government the Catholic 
church cannot even own property in 
Sweden, as Protestants can in Spain.... 

“Neither can Catholics occupy cab- 
inet posts in Sweden. Do American 
Catholics or, indeed, Swedish Catholics 
(5,809 in a population of 6 million) 
shout about Lutheran ‘persecution’ of 
Catholics in Sweden?” 


Churches must stand together 

The Federal Council of Churches 
spoke softly at its executive committee 
meeting on March 15. It had a two- 
edged question to consider. 

(1) Something ought to be said about 
the persecution of Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic churchmen in Com- 
munist-controlled countries. So far the 
Catholics, through their violent protests 


regarding imprisonment of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, have put themselves in a 
good position as the strongest defenders 
of religious liberty. 

(2) But Protestants were not forget- 
ting that wherever Roman Catholics 
have dominant influence over govern- 
ments (Spain, Argentina ...) Prot- 
estant minorities are often treated 
roughly. 

The 500-word statement produced by 
the Federal Council this month touched 
gently on both points. There is “a sys- 
tematic attack upon churches by Com- 
munist-controlled governments,” said 
the Council. “Totalitarian states under 
Communist domination are determined 
to prevent the churches from having 
any influence in public life... .” 

The attack “is directed against all 
forms of organized religion which re- 
fuses to be tools of a secular policy. 
All the churches are involved in the 
defense of a rightful religious freedom 
as over against the pretensions of the 
totalitarian state. They must stand to- 
gether in resisting, in such ways as are 
appropriate to the church. .. .” 


But— 

There is another variety of persecu- 
tion, the Federal Council pointed out in 
a soft voice. “Our witness in behalf of 
basic religious liberty is not limited to 
the states which are under Communist 
domination. There is also a totalitarian- 
ism of a Fascist type which is hostile 
to religious freedom. 

“States which profess to be defending 
the rights of religion may in practice 
be denying those rights by their treat- 
ment of minority groups. We cannot 
be silent about the fact that in Spain, 
the Argentine, and elsewhere there are 
today grievous abridgements of reli- 
gious freedom. In championing religious 
freedom we mean freedom from coer- 
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cion by any earthly power, whet: 
political or ecclesiastical, that assur 
the prerogative of God and attempts 
control the conscience of the im 
vidual. ... 

The Federal Council didn’t take 
tion on a proposal presented by Dr. 
Frederick Nolde. He thought the We 
Council of Churches should be as! 
to request the Vatican for a confere’ 
to draw up a definition of what religi 
liberty really means. 

The Nolde proposal will be refer 
to officers of the World Council to « 
cover the attitudes of churches in ot) 
lands. 


Postal rate danger | 
This year the postage bill for seco» 
class mail sent by 36 publishing how 
owned by Protestant churches in 
U.S. is $465,000. If the new second-c! 
rate now pending in Congress 
adopted, the bill will go up to $1,860) 
next year (300 per cent increase) 
to $2,790,000 in the following year ( 
per cent increase). 
Spokesmen for church publish} 
houses were in Washington this mo! 
telling a congressional committee uP 
the rate increase would be a heavy ty} 
den on Sunday schools. Most les: 
quarterlies go under the secant 
rate. 
Church papers would be hard hit. i 
Daniel A. Poling told the commit! 
that the rate increase for the Chris: 
Herald (400 per cent first year, 700 
cent second year) would be “grew 
than the entire margin of income 
four years.” 
Church publications should have =| 
cial treatment, publishers said. T™ 
are issued by non-profit organizati 
and do not generally carry paid ady/- 
tising. “Therefore publishers of 
ligious periodicals cannot look forwwit 
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PLANNERS IN ILLINOIS 
A hundred per cent 


. additional income through increase 
advertising rates.” 

Counting in the proposed new book 
id parcel post rates, the total postage 
Ii for 36 church publishers would 
imp from $1,923,300 in 1949 to 
,650,800 in 1950. 


anned evangelism 

The men who are training Lutherans 
bring their neighbors to church are 
ing about their work as carefully as 
anners of a D-day invasion. In 
inois, for instance, Lutherans won’t 
. out knocking on their neighbors’ 
ors until next January. But the plan- 
ng board for the state went into action 
is month (see cut). 

Planners for Illinois and eastern Mis- 
uri were present 100 per cent when 
e group met in Chicago on March 1. 
ley divided their territory into 17 
eas, and gave each area a director. 
ie directors will meet April 26. Area 
structors will be trained. Pastors will 
Id conferences in each area. Then 
stitutes for laymen will be held, as 
> actual program of visiting gets 
derway. 
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In Nova Scotia the evangelism pro- 
gram is well past the planning stage. 
Pastors met at Lunenberg on Feb. 15. 
Every man was present. House-to- 
house campaigning is scheduled for 
May 22-June 2. Lutherans are also 
ready for action in Ontario and Quebec. 
Visits will be made April 24 to May 20. 

Most of the visiting has already been 
completed in Maryland. Eighty-four per 
cent of the congregations took part in 
the program. An average of 14 laymen 
from each church went calling on 
neighbors. 

“Getting these reports early in 1949 
from the regional directors of the Lu- 
theran Commission on Evangelism is 
like listening to the first returns over 
the radio on election day,” says Dr. 
Alfred L. Grewe, a ULC member of 
the commission. “They indicate a trend 
which gives assurance that the Lu- 
theran Christians of America are be- 
coming vitally concerned about the 
spiritual welfare of the people in their 
own communities.” 

All eight of the National Lutheran 
Council churches are sharing in the 
evangelism effort. ; 
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Radio counter-attack 

PatriarcH Athenagoras, newly elected 
head of the Orthodox Church, is in- 
augurating a novel program—political, 
not religious—in his new office. Since 
arriving in Turkey to take up his work, 
his first effort has been to make good 
with the Turks themselves, to gain their 
favor and co-operation. 

For Athenagoras wants Turkey’s per- 
mission to build a powerful radio sta- 
tion, with which he wants to air his 
views to his Orthodox brethren behind 
the Iron Curtain. Since the Patriarch 
is militantly pro-American and anti- 
totalitarian, and those he could reach 
in the neighboring satellite states num- 
ber over 130,000,000, he thinks he can 
do a lot of good. 

Thus another “anti” broadcasting 
voice would be added to a rapidly in- 
creasing number which see no good in 
Stalinism. In addition, it may be added 
that the Pope has asked (March 6) for 
a large popular subscription to set up a 
“powerful new Vatican radio trans- 
mitter.” 


Greenland for sale? 

GREENLAND, WHICH demonstrated its 
strategical value in World War II, has 
ever since been an object of interest 
and desire on the part of the U.S. mil- 
itary authorities. However, overtures to 
that end have as steadily been denied 
by Denmark to whom Greenland be- 
longs. 

Recently a change has been taking 
place, prompted no doubt by the 
strained relations of the Scandinavian 
countries with the Soviet Union. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that credence 
is given to a current suggestion that 
Denmark might sell Greenland to the 
USS. for $1 billion. 


The transfer would solve seveil 
problems for Denmark—1) relieve tr 
of U.S. pressure to grant more rigis 
in that area for the development }f 
American bases for aircraft; 2) circu 
vent Russia’s claimed right to consilir 
such privileges as unfriendly to he 
3) ease Denmark’s way into the Atl: 
tic Pact. 


Needs cash 

HADHRAMAUT, an obscure emir é 
along the Red Sea, is in dire distresa 
condition caused by a long-continy¢ 
and disastrous drought and a conc’- 
rent, complete failure of its fishing s»! 
son in the home waters. Hadhram:tt 
is a British protectorate and the Brith 
RAF is doing all it can to fly in food «4 
other necessary supplies to the strici-t 
population. 4 

However, Hadhramaut’s Sultan, 1 
Sallih Bin Ghalib al Q’ Aiti, consicl's 
it a much more serious calamity that 
uncle, the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
suffered such great financial losses 
the hands of the Hindu Governmen*? 
India. Sir Sallih had been accustor® 
to draw at will on his uncle’s imme: 
fortune to keep his emirate’s finam’ 
flourishing, particularly his  priw 
purse. | 

Now that is ended, he hopes to ¢ 
in on some prospective oil concess: 
or other, if he should find oil in his t 
ritory. He hasn’t found it yet. 


Farm strike 

FRENCH FARMERS, scared by rap! 
falling commodity prices, have for 
prices down.further by dumping on 
market the produce they had hoar+ 
for higher prices. Then, holding 
government responsible for the slux}. 
they threatened to strike unless sor) 
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hing were done to relieve the situation. 
Their threat is that they would refuse 
jo buy manufactured goods, and would 
‘aot pay any of the bills they owed to 
‘imerchants. Their demand is, that the 
/zovernment must arrange to export 
arm products to surrounding nations in 
order to restore and sustain better 
ihorices. 

4 The fact that a series of local elections 
is just about to take place strengthens 
the farmers’ demands and embarrasses 
the government, which was just about 
{to ask for a 40 per cent increase of farm 
jproduction. On the other hand, the 
general fall of the world’s price level 
for foodstuffs is holding off all buyers 
from entering into long-range fixed 
‘contracts for purchase of commodities. 
'The French farmers may be obliged to 
‘take whatever comes in a buyers’ mar- 
‘ket in obedience to the law of supply 
and demand. 


New deal in Italy 

BRIGHTENING PROSPECTS of stability 
have encouraged the Italian government 
to prepare a comprehensive program of 
land reform. While it may cause resent- 
ment in certain privileged portions of 
the population, it will tend to destroy 
the force of many Communist conten- 
tions aimed at the government. 

The program is 1) to cut up big, un- 
productive estates; 2) to institute ex- 
tensive and co-ordinated programs of 
drainage (marsh lands), electrification, 
irrigation, highways, railways, rural 
reclamation and improvement projects 
for backward sections of South Italy; 
3) to take over land from owners who 
do not cultivate it efficiently, and re- 
lease it to tenants who will. 

A vigorous prosecution of such proj- 
ects would remove much of Italy’s pres- 
ent popular discontent, and furnish sup- 
port for more of her population. 
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Penalty 

DISSATISFIED AND deserting husbands 
are going to have a harder time here- 
after in Britain. The House of Com- 
mons has (Feb. 18) approved a second 
reading of the bill to increase the al- 
lowances of a separated wife from $8 to 
$20 weekly, with the addition of another 
$4 weekly for each child. 

Under Secretary of the Home Office, 
Kenneth Younger, speaking for the 
government, considers that the increase 
over the maximum in force for the last 
54 years would be justified by the 
change in the purchase value of money. 


Here and there : 

COFFEE SHOULD become much cheaper. 
Brazil’s contemplated intention to dump 
her immense stockpile of the bean on 
the international market has caused a 
severe slump on the N.Y. coffee ex- 
change and serious unrest at home in 
Santos and Sao Paulo... . THe CzEcH 
Communist Party has been reducing its 
membership 25 per cent, though some 
persons dropped may be reinstated. 
Heads of the Party are convinced that 
too many have crawled on the band- 
wagon during the past year for what 
they could get out of it.... Russra HAS 
begun a special attack on Yugoslavia 
by advocating an independent Mace- 
donia, of which at present Yugoslavia 
holds the major portion. The attack is 
to be strengthened by charging that 
Tito is “selling out” the minority groups 
at home to the demands of the Western 
Powers. . . . U.S. mutrrary officials 
would like to know whether U.S. sup- 
port of Europe in event of war will 
carry with it a corresponding obligation 
of the European nations to support the 
U.S. should this country be attacked 
from the Arctic North in a way that 
would bypass Europe. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


s 


Tue success of the Senate filibuster 
is interpreted here as the death knell 
for any major civil rights legislation 
in this session of Congress. The bal- 
ance of power has swung to a coalition 
of conservative Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats, who are adamantly op- 
posed to President Truman’s proposals 
for civil rights legislation. The same 
alliance may be able to scuttle other 
elements of the president's program, 


unless public opinion makes itself felt 


potently enough to prevent it. 


Proposed legislation 


Many BILLS are in the legislative hop- - 


per which would implement the pres- 
ident’s recommendations in his annual 
message. They would provide federal 
protection against lynching, outlaw the 
poll tax as a qualification for voting, 
establish a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission (FEPC), prohibit discrim- 
ination in interstate transportation, and 
provide for non-segregation in the 
armed forces. These have been re- 
ferred to various Senate and House 
committees. They are likely now to 
gather dust on the committee shelves. 

Senator Humphrey of Minnesota has 
announced his intention of introducing 
a bill providing for a permanent Fed- 
eral Commission on Civil Rights. This 
commission would be a fact-finding 
agency which would make surveys and 
issue reports on civil rights. It would 
be a branch of the executive office of 
the president, and would report to him 
on the status of civil rights in govern- 
ment agencies. It would offer technical 
assistance to state, local, and private 
agencies. 

Because of the advisory nature of 
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CIVIL cat 
| 


such a commission, a bill proposing 5 
establishment might fare better in Cow 
gress than those proposing more dire} 
and incisive action. It would have val): 
in that it would be an official recogniti_| 
of the importance of the problem a) 
would give permanent federal stati 
to the protection of civil rights. 


"To Secure These Rights” 
THE PRESENT EMPHASIS on civil righ) 
by the administration stems from | 
comprehensive report submitted in C) 
tober 1947 by a special committee a)) 
pointed by the president. This repc 
took as a basic premise the importan: 
of the individual in our American he 
itage. Under the title “To Secure The: 
Rights,” it attempted to point up oj 
successes and failures in living up | 
our national ideal of personal freedos 
The President’s Committee set for) 
four basic rights essential to the we) 
being of the individual: 1) the right | 
safety and security of person; 2) tii 
right to citizenship and its privilege) 
3) the right to freedom of conscien’ 
and expression; 4) the right to equali | 
of opportunity. They found eviden 
of serious infringement on all four / 
these rights, in the case of Negroes ar) 
other minority groups. 
In addition to specific legislation, ti} 
committee recommended a campaign 
public education to foster a “climate 
opinion” favorable to the full protectiv 
of human rights. If such an effort is | 
be successful, the church needs to }j 
in the vanguard of thinking and actic 
It may be that the political impasse «| 
civil rights will give the church anoth» 
chance to assume its rightful role 
moral leadership. 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN!| 
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| VENEZUELA ON THE north coast of 
th America is about twice the size 
Spain but its population is only a 
ttle larger than that of Switzerland. 
bout 500,000 of its four and one-half 
illion inhabitants live in the mountain 
apital city of Caracas. The rest are 
oncentrated to a great extent in a few 
ther towns which seem isolated and 
fost as you fly over vast stretches of 
tamed mountains and apparently un- 
ouched plains. 
‘The country lives on oil. Fifty per 
ent of all profits from the oil fields goes 
to the government which has no real 
eed to levy taxes. It is one of the 
richest countries in the world and, as 
one recent arrival expressed it, the 
“expensivest.” Minor American execu- 
tives who go there with doubled sal- 
aries frequently quit and return home 
because they cannot make ends meet. 
Yet there is tremendous vigor and 
Vitality, especially in the throbbing 
metropolis which is perched on a moun- 
taintop only seven miles as the crow 
flies from its seaport and airport but a 
long and laborious 20-odd miles by a 
toad which crawls insignificantly over 
forbidding hills disfigured with sign- 
boards. 


Tue city looked strangely familiar to 
me because whole quarters seemed to 
have been as badly bombed as the 


Dr. Herman is traveling in South America as 
the director of the resettlement service of the 
Lutheran World Federation. 

en 
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utherans Arrive in Venezuela 


The service held on March 13 may have been the first Lutheran 


service ever conducted in this South American country 


ruined cities of Europe. They are being 
radically remodeled and broad boule- 
vards are being laid out. There was also 
the same overcrowding. Whereas Amer- 
ican businessmen insure their cus- 
tomary standard of living in pleasant 
suburbs by paying down $20,000 in ad- 
vance for two years’ rent of a small 
house, penniless immigrants from 
Europe are happy if they find a tiny 
inside room which costs no more than 
$40 or $50. We stopped in a new hotel 
which had not been formally opened 
and was not even advertised but al- 
ready harbored 125 guests at a stiff $15 
a day, including meals. 

Caracas needed rebuilding. Forty 
thousand cars—with no place to park— 
jam its narrow streets from early morn- 
ing till late night. It is standard practice 
to sit on the horn at all intersections 
and whenever traffic stalls. The re- 
sultant noise is deafening, especially 
when you come from a city where there 
is an ordinance demanding silence. But 
the Venezuelans seem to love it. 

The better residential districts are 
very attractive and stand in sharp con- 
trast to the disreputable hovels of the 
poor. The new American Church is 
rising in one of these areas known as 
El Bosque, or The Wood. The congre- 
gation was organized only a few years 
ago although there had been services 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
mission for many years. At last a full- 
time minister was called from a Pres- 
byterian congregation in the United 


States. The Rev. John Gosney was just 
what the little group needed, an ener- 
getic, intelligent, devoted pastor. 

The young pastor’s genuine spirit 
must be emphasized because of the al- 
most unbelievable “success story” of his 
work in a “boom town.” Although there 
are only 259 members in the congrega- 
tion, the pastor’s salary is $12,000 a 
year with paid home leave! The same 
group is building a beautiful and spa- 
cious church, of which the modern par- 
ish house is now completed, for $150,000. 
It is also giving more and more to vari- 
ous benevolent projects both in Vene- 
zuela and abroad. 


INTO THIS PULSING country new im- 
migrants are coming from a broken Old 
World. Most of them go through heart- 
breaking hunger and despair before 
they find a foothold. Most Venezuelans 
do not like foreigners. 

The Venezuelan people are a proud 
and independent race of mixed Indian 
and white blood. Although the halt, 
the maimed and the blind beg in the 
streets, there is anything but subser- 
vience and servility to be observed 
elsewhere. Taxi drivers frequently 
cheat exorbitantly and bellhops take all 
they can get, but there is no fawning 
or wheedling which is so common in 
parts of Europe. Moreover, the trav- 
eler suddenly realizes that most of 
these people are invariably clean, well- 
dressed, and nice-looking. 

There is something else that is notice- 
able. Relatively few priests and nuns 
are to be seen on the streets. In three 
days I noticed no more than a half- 
dozen. It is said that South America 
has only one priest per 7,000 people. 
The population is nominally Catholic 
but even if only half of the people were 
really Catholic, it is obvious that the 
number of Roman priests is surprisingly 
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low. Moreover, many of the church 
are not open all day. As for the mor 
influence of the church, it need only } 
said that 48 per cent of all babies bo 
in Caracas are illegitimate. 

In this connection there is one inte: 
esting phenomenon. The laws of ce® 
tain Venezuelan states compel wives © 
support their husbands and lazy hu! 
bands can take advantage of the 
wives. Consequently the women pref’ 
to have children out of wedlock rath) 
than bind themselves formally in ma» 
riage. One pastor told me about a me 
who finally got his common law wife * 
consent to a formal wedding after i: 
years of living together during whic 
time 11 children had been born. 


But wHat HAVE the Protestar 
churches been doing? The oldest ar 
best-established mission belongs to tl 
Presbyterians who: have been in th 
field for 52 years but still have only 
very small handful of adherents ar 
only two native pastors. The resul! 
have been meager and some of the mi» 
sionaries blame their own policy. The 
have been working almost exclusive. 
among the very poorest people and tc 
day there is not a single Protestant : 
any distinction in the country exce} 
among the foreign Protestant familie 
who have settled there. 

Even less can be said of the Bapti. 
efforts in western Venezuela, of tk 
split-up factions of the Scandinavia 
Missionary Alliance, and of the Pente 
costalists. 

Into this general picture a new strea: 
of immigrants is flowing out of an a 
most bankrupt Europe. In the past yee 
there have been about 1,000 Protestan’ 
among these arrivals. They expect 1 
become citizens. 

They cannot turn to the America 
Church which is designed to meet th 
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eeds of temporary residents who want 
ervices in English, nor to the Anglican 
thurch. They do not yet know Spanish 
d many of them could not fit into the 
ecialized pattern of the missions to 
ettered Venezuelans. A few might 
to Roman Catholicism but it is safe 
say that most of them would simply 
pse from their Christian faith. 
There is only one thing to do: bring 
efugee pastors to Venezuela to serve 
heir own brethren. The Presbyterian 
hurch has been asked by the World 
Zouncil of Churches to make provision 
or a pastor to minister to the Calvinists 
om Europe and it is hoped that the 
tight person can be found. Fortunately 
Latvian pastor had emigrated to 
enezuela several months ago on his 
own initiative ...a fine-looking, con- 
ecrated minister who stood by his con- 
tract with the government to drive a 
tractor for six months in the deep in- 
terior. 

Now the Resettlement Division of the 
Lutheran World Federation is ready to 
guarantee him a year’s salary so that 
he can serve the Lutherans in the 
Latvian, German, and Russian lan- 
guages. There are at least 600 of them, 
but part of them are scattered over the 
country. 


Wuen I rounp Pastor Aviks he was 
wearing his best clothes. A friend had 


given him a wom-out Palm Beach 
jacket to wear with his threadbare 
black trousers. His old shoes were pol- 
ished but he had no socks. Yet he did 
not give the impression of being “down 
and out.” Nor was he only interested 
in feeding his loyal wife and their four 
fine children. He was determined to 
minister to his people no matter 
whether the Lutherans of America and 
Europe helped him or not. The main 
thing was that his own living expenses 
should not be a burden to his fellow 
refugees. 

Pastor Aviks is certain that he can 
weld his people into a self-supporting 
parish fairly soon. Of course, they will 
need Sunday school literature, Bibles 
and hymnals, communion vessels. He 
wants a typewriter and no doubt he will 
have to have a jeep to cope with Vene- 
zuelan roads. 


THE work is beginning and with God’s 
blessing it will prosper. The Sunday 
after I left him, with some funds in his 
hands and some new hope in his heart, 
there was to be the first Latvian Lu- 
theran service in a Presbyterian chapel 
in Caracas. March 13, 1949! For all I 
know it may be the first Lutheran serv- 
ice in Venezuelan history. There used 
to be a German congregation there but 
it was both Lutheran and Reformed and 
it faded out long before World War II. 


“Ordass and Fellow Criminals...” 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


There had to be some ugly charges invented in a Budapest 


courtroom to create distrust toward the Lutheran bishop 


Bupapresr poxtice had made good use 
of the time when Lajos Ordass had first 
been arrested onthe night of Aug. 24, 
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1948. They searched his home and of- 
fice, and the homes of Albert Radvan- 
szky and Alexander Varga whom they 


had also arrested. 

The police reported that they had 
made sensational discoveries which 
proved these men guilty of criminal 
acts. Varga, they said, embezzled 177,000 
forints of the church’s money and had 
bought a summer home at Balaton- 
foldvar. Radvanszky had broken the 
“sold law” by borrowing 1,500 forints 
and giving as collateral eight old Hun- 
garian gold pieces, which later were 
locked up in the church vault. 

Bishop Ordass had received a prom- 
ise of $500,000 from America. (This was 


the statement of MTI, the Hungarian | 


News Agency. The official story at the 
trial was that he had been promised 
$250,000 a year for six years.) Reports 
on payments of $216,000, $75,000, and 
$88,000 sent from Lutherans in America 
had not been made to the Hungarian 
National Bank. 

Even with these serious charges 
pending, the men were told their case 
would be forgotten if they resigned 
from their church offices. Radvanszky 
and Varga did resign. Ordass refused. 


AT THE TRIAL, held during late Sep- 
tember, the embezzlement charge 
against Varga was dropped, and nothing 
much was said about the gold-law 
“violation.” The only remaining charge 
was that Lutherans of America had 
sent word that $291,000 would be re- 
mitted to the Lutheran Church of Hun- 
gary, and that this information was 
not properly reported to the National 
Bank. 

In the course of the trial it was ad- 
mitted by the president of the National 
Bank that he had been informed orally 
that Lutheran World Action had prom- 
ised the $291,000, but that this should 
have been reported in writing. A letter 
mailed by a refugee from Hungary 
which was made available to THe Lu- 
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THERAN states that the copy of th 
written report actually submitted to th 
National Bank was taken from the fill 
of Bishop Ordass during the poliy 
search. 

Dr. Paul C. Empie of the Nation 
Lutheran Council had informed i 
Hungarian churchmen in March 19» 
that $292,000 would be available f 
their work that year. In answer to # 
urgent request, $200,000 of this amou! 
was forwarded immediately, and w 
sent through the National Bank | 
Hungary. 


THERE HAD TO BE some ugly-lookin 
charge brought against the church lea 
ers, in an effort to incriminate them 
the eyes of the public. “ORDASS AN 


HIS FELLOW-CRIMINALS .. .” se 
a headline in a Budapest newspap: 
during the trial. 


It would not have done any good — 
have stated merely that Bishop Orde) 
refused to resign his church positic:| 
or that he would not give approval 
nationalizing the church schools, ces 
sorship of sermons, or surrender of t/ 
church’s orphanages. In all these thin: 
he had the strong support of his peop’ 
It was necessary to manufacture oth, 
charges. 

Lutherans were not impressed by t 
charges against their leaders. Thi 
knew Bishop Ordass too well to belie 
him guilty of crime. He had been a) 
rested for the second time on Sept. 
This was not reported in newspapé 
until Sept. 10. From then on the new} 
papers were full of stories about ti! 
“black-market transactions” of the @ 
cused churchmen. In all Luther: 
churches of Budapest on Sunday, Sei) 
12, there were public prayers for t| 
bishop and his associates. 

In the Lutheran cathedral church | 
Budapest—the Deak-square chur«) 
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| Ordass piispék és biintarsai a munkasbirdk elétt 


BISHOP ORDASS AND HIS FELLOW-CRIMINALS BEFORE THE PEOPLE'S COURT 
(Caption under photograph in Budapest newspaper.) Under the caption the story continues: 


Bishop Lajos Ordass and his fellow-criminals . 


. have forgotten that the leaders of the church 


should give an example in ethical conduct. They committed serious offenses. Our picture was made 
during the court proceedings. On the left side stands Ordass, on the right side Varga 


where Ordass had been pastor—the fol- 
lowing was read: “Even from this place 
an announcement is made before this 
congregation that our pastor is pre- 
vented from engaging in his pastoral 
duties. He sits in prison as an accused 
man. In this difficult time of testing, 
it is only prayer that is worthy of God’s 
congregation. Let us pray...” And 
then followed a prayer of thanksgiving 
and intercession. 


To counTERAcT the violent statements 
in the newspaper the church authorities 
met to draw up a letter to be sent to 
Lutheran parishes throughout Hungary. 
This statement was prepared on Sept. 
15, for reading in the churches on Sept. 
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19. “Charges are now before the court 
against our bishop. ... We depend upon 
our country’s system of justice and hope 
in God that He will uphold the right- 
eous cause of the innocent in our day. 
“At the same time we cannot ignore 
the accusations being spread by the 
press and radio, in which our bishop 
has been accused of taking money be- 
longing to widows and orphans. Our 
bishop’s personality, character, and 
conduct in office are well known to us 
and we are convinced of his innocence. 
We claim that the newspaper accusa- 
tions are false. We protest against the 
wild falsehood of the press. . . .” 
There were other strong paragraphs 
in the statement. However it was not 
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read in the churches. Security police 
heard about it after it had been mailed. 
Telegrams were sent to all congrega- 
tions forbidding the reading of the 
statement. 

The Hungarian Lutheran paper, Uj 
Harangszo, in its issue of Sept. 19 had 
a report severely criticizing a meeting 
on Sept. 7 when Erno Mihalyfi and 
other Communist-front Lutherans 
claimed to be the church’s “men of the 
future.” This paper was banned by the 
government, and not permitted to re- 
sume publication until new editors were 
added to the staff. 


DuRING THREE DAYS while the trial was - 


in progress, Lutheran churches of 
Budapest were open from 8 until 12 
each morning for prayer. So many came 
that the Deak-square church, espe- 
cially, was crowded to the extent that 
people stood in the street outside. 

Very bold words were spoken by a 
trusted friend of Bishop Ordass, Dean 
Andras Keken of the cathedral church. 
He and the bishop had shared in under- 
ground opposition to the Nazis during 
the last years of the war period. Keken 
had opened a home for children of Jew- 
ish people whose parents had been 
deported. 

The accused men were brought be- 
fore the “people’s court,” which con- 
sisted of the prosecutor who was also 
the judge, and four factory-workers 
who had been sent by the Communist 
party. The defense were permitted an 
attorney, Mr. John Kardos, who spoke 
vigorously on behalf of his clients. “The 
eyes of many millions of Lutherans 
throughout the world are upon you and 
expect you to pronounce a just sen- 
tence,” he said in his concluding ad- 
dress. ‘ 

Albert Radvanszky, 68-year-old lay- 
man who had been president of the Lu- 
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theran Church of Hungary for 25 yeas 
took all responsibility for busin 
transactions of the church. Bishop C 
dass did not have any part in finance 
matters, he said, so no crimes in su 
matters could have been committed 

In the midst of the trial Radvansz 
was stricken with a heart ailment a 
carried out. He was lodged for a tiv 
at a deaconess institution at Klotildlig: 
He is an old man, and had already r 
signed his church office, so the Hung: 
rian government announced sor} 
months later that his trial would r 
be resumed. The charges against h 
would not be revived. 


AFTER THE INTERRUPTION the trial | 
Ordass and Varga continued. T 
bishop was allowed to make a closi 
speech in his own defense. With he 
erect (as shown in a Budapest new 
paper photograph) he began: “HicHi 
HoNoRED PRESIDENT OF THE COoUNC: 
Hicuity Honorep Counciu. There is r 
much I can add to those things stat 
by my defense in my behalf in this me 
ter. I will claim the attention of t) 
honored Council for but a few bri 
statements. 

“During these five weeks, since tl 
case has been instituted against me, 
have had sufficient time to look with 
myself and to put the question as 
where and in what manner I might | 
guilty; Are there possible some crim 
or misdeeds for which I should fe 
pangs of conscience? In my prayers 
have frequently asked my God abo 
this. 

“I have received a very clear answ’ 
in the eternal peace of mind with whi» 
God during the last five weeks has uw 
ceasingly filled me. 

‘I have been able to enjoy mar 
fruits of my faith along the path of m 
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ife, which began in very poor circum- 
ces and took me from a country 
eacher’s home to that point at which 
‘arrived five weeks ago. I have experi- 
need that fruit of my faith which is 
ed ‘peace of mind.’ Yet never in the 
ourse of my life have I been so filled 
ith such gentle peace as in these very 
ys which would seem so likely to 
isturb my inner peace... . 
“You will now retire in order to come 
a decision. Upon your conscience 
ill be laid all those things which in the 
course of this trial have been spoken 
against me. I do not know what your 
judgment will be. 


“IF YOUR CONSCIENCE should compel 
you to absolve me from all the charges 
raised against me, then I feel that the 
‘wound which I have suffered in my 
struggle in behalf of our community 
will not be so piercing and bloody that 
I could not, because of it, work in the 
future in behalf of my community with 
full devotion and self-negation. 
“For this I am ready and I would do 
it joyfully. With God’s help I would 
certainly forget all those things which 
might remind me of these five weeks. 
I am prepared to return to my field of 
labor where with God’s help I would 
be enabled to serve my fatherland and 
church. 

“Tt is possible that, as you place me 
and my actions upon the scales of your 
conscience, you will speak a judgment 
that will find me guilty, and impose a 
‘punishment upon me. This, too, I will 
accept peacefully and with an obedient 
heart. For the time being, however, the 
will of God in such a judgment would 
remain unknown and veiled for me. 
Yet I would accept it from God with an 
obedient heart, for I know that even 
in my condemnation His blessed will is 
being fulfilled.” , 
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On Oct. 1 the court found Bishop Or- 
dass and Alexander Varga guilty. The 
bishop was sentenced to two years in 
prison, and the loss of civil rights for 
five years. During this time he would 
be prohibited from exercising his 
church office. He was also fined 3,000 
forints (about $300). Varga was sen- 
tenced to three. years’ imprisonment 
and a larger fine. 

The court said in explaining the sen- 
tences that it was acknowledged that 
neither Ordass nor Varga had received 
any personal profit from their “crime.” 
However, their crime was serious be- 
cause they were representatives of a 
very high ethical organization and 
should have given their countrymen a 
good example. 


SOME TIME AFTER the trial Bishop Or- 
dass was transferred from a Budapest 
jail to the Csillag prison in Szeged. His 
wife is permitted to see him once in six 
weeks, and may stay about 10 minutes. 
She is allowed to bring him clothing he 
needs, 

The imprisoned bishop is assigned to 
a labor squad in the prison, for which 
he receives extra food rations. Al- 
though he is imprisoned, the Lutheran 
Church has been hesitant to take the 
step of declaring his position vacant. 
In January Bishop Ordass was visited 
by Bishop Zoltan Turoczy who tried to 
persuade him to “let things go easier.” 
Bishop Ordass was unyielding in his re- 
fusal to resign his church office. It is 
reported that the government had of- 
fered him a pension, payable to his 
family during his imprisonment, but 
that he refused it. 


A further report, describing events in the Lu- 
theran Church of Hungary since the arrest of 
Bishop Ordass, will be published in “The Lu- 
theran" next week. 
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Try to Remember 
By REGINALD E. DOZER. 


It's easy to forget what happened at Calvary, and who we really 


are, and where we're going. It's important to try to remember 


| 
| 
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In one or Carl Sandberg’s books a 
patriot built a shrine in his yard and 
called it “Remembrance Rock.” He 
brought a little dust from Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, to the place, some earth 
from Valley Forge, a bit of the ground 
from Cemetery Ridge at Gettysburg, 
and a handful of soil from the Argonne 
in France. 

Then he set up a large boulder to 
mark the spot. Sometimes he would 
slip off alone to stand there by the rock 
under the trees and remember things— 
things which gave his life meaning, 
purpose, dignity. 

Our human race has a “Remembrance 
Rock,” vast and magnificent: Calvary, 
with the cross standing above the earth 
and the years, “towering o’er the wrecks 
of time.” Man and God built it together. 

Not one man or two, but all men... 
every man. And God. We ask, “Who 
was responsible for Calvary? Who built 
the cross?” And we answer, “Caiaphas 
... Pilate... the soldiers ... the crowd 
of blundering, stupid folks.” But there 
were more. He helped carry the nails 
and the hammer. We joined in the 
laughter and the shouting of the great 
refusal and rejection. 

“T was there when they crucified my 
Lord,” when humanity unwittingly 
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erected at the center of its history “ 
perpetual memorial to the evil that, 
in us all, holding us in its grip. | 
Anp Gop was THERE too. Without | 
vine consent, Calvary would never he 
been. It takes two sides to make + 
crucifixion, It takés both hate and lo» 
badness and goodness, the crucifiers a 
the crucified. It was a strange partne: 
ship indeed: there on a hill the gc 
God and: sinning people working ~ 
gether—he bringing his holiness, mer* 
compassion and grace that refused : 
run away; they bringing their li 
blindness, evil and revolt. And out 
it the cross rises to confront us forew 
as the place of remembrance. 

The cross, of course, is much me} 
than a reminder. But it must be a r| 
minder, to begin with. Unless, fir 
you come to the cross and rememk» 
some things, you will never be fouw 
repenting under it, and being redeem» 
and reclaimed by its healing power. 

Forgetting is the road away. It’s ti! 
road away from yourself, from yor} 
home, from your fellowmen who nei 
you, from God. Remembering is t} 
road back. The Bible is full of th 
thought. When those ancient Jews we! 
off into bondage in Babylon, they fo 
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Zot things they should never have for- 
otten. Then somebody would have to 
Set up and revive the great memories, 
30 that out of repentance and tears and 
esh dedications life could rise again 
om bitterness and defeat. 

When the prodigal remembered, he 
ot ready to return to the fellowship 
d love he had spurned in the days of 
is tragic forgetfulness. Remembering 
the road back, for memories are 
ighty incitements and encouragements 
which work at the roots of a man’s 
being. 

Have you ever talked with a victim 
of amnesia? It isn’t a pleasing experi- 
ence. He sits there in his own house, 
lost, a stranger and alien in the midst 
of familiar scenes and dear faces. He 
doesn’t know who he is, what he be- 
longs to, why he’s there. All the bridges 
of his life have disappeared in mist. 
There is just this isolated present, this 
island of the immediate moment, this 
unrelated, disconnected “now.” 


Ir you wANT a parable of our ma- 
terialistic, secularized age, I think that’s 
it. We suffer from amnesia. The vital 
connections with eternal truth—the 
truth about God and Christ and life and 
destiny—have been to a large extent 
severed. So we wander about in this 
home of the earth, confused, having 
“lost the face that makes existence 
home.” 

_ That’s why multitudes are lonely now, 
afraid and miserable. That’s why so 
much business, politics, and interna- 
tional relationships are senseless. That’s 
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why people’s standards of values are 
twisted and askew. That’s why a lot of 
religion is crude and contentious. 

We have an amazing quantity of in- 
formation and knowledge about many 
subjects today. We boast of our edu- 
cation. But what shall it profit a man 
if he has the answers to all the ques- 
tions, and then -discovers—as another 
said he did—that the questions to which 
he has the answers are not the impor- 
tant questions? 

Something must restore to us the lost 
memories of who we are, whom we be- 
long to, what we’re set here on earth 
to do, and where we’re going when the 
day is done and the shadows fall. And 
there is nothing under the sun to do that 
but the cross of Jesus Christ. There is 
no other medicine or panacea or magic. 
Only Calvary and Him crucified. 


But A MAN musT go and look at it, 
until he really begins to see. Chesterton 
said it is possible to look at a thing 999 
times, and at the thousandth time see 
it for the first time. Our world has been 
looking at the cross for 2,000 years—in 
churches, on steeples, along city streets 
and country roads. But we haven’t 
looked steadily enough. 

Or else the commanding memories 
would have blessed and burned through 
into the clear recognition of our true 
estate, and of the overwhelming love of 
God that values us so highly—frail 
creatures of earth as we are—-and we 
would never again be content with less 
than service under Him who paid such 
a price to redeem us. 


Christianity lives or dies, not by what goes on in the churches, but 


by what goes on outside them. 


ELTon TRUEBLOOD in The Common Ventures of Life (Harper) 
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Back to the Bedside Manner 


By HAZEL O'HARA 


People of this generation have almost forgotten how to care for t 


sick. Miss Peterson is helping them acquire some useful knowled 


Ouivia PETERSON is one of those lucky 
women who can become an executive 
without acquiring an administrative 
face. Administrative faces—and they 
are common enough behind the desks 
in Washington’s marble halls—are 
equipped with shutters to keep out the 
light which shines from other souls. 

Miss Peterson looks up behind her 
desk at the American Red Cross as 
though she saw an individual and not 
just another opaque form. In fact, she 
might be presiding behind a silver tea 
service instead of behind an executive's 
desk. 

You don’t wonder that after a hard 
bureaucratic week in Washington this 
nurse, who holds down one of the top 
administrative jobs in the Red Cross, is 
likely to step into her kitchen and run 
off a few loaves of bread just for re- 
laxation. Last Thanksgiving Day when 
she entered a bus on her way to her 
dinner engagement the driver sniffed 
and asked, “Do I smell homemade 
bread?” She assured him he had the 
right scent. The bread, fresh out of her 
oven, was in the package under her 
arm. “Lady,” he said, “I sure would 
appreciate it if you would give me your 
address—I haven’t had any homemade 
bread since I was a kid.” 


SucH A HoBBy is enough to protect any 
woman from that administrative look. 
Moreover, Miss Peterson in her profes- 
sional life devotes herself to promoting 
the talents that make for good home- 
makers. Practically all her life as a 
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nurse she has been organizing classes © 
teach people how to give good nursi 
care to the sick in their homes, and s} 
has taught many of those classes. S) 
is now director of the Home Nursit 
program of the American Red Cros 
It is a  back-to-the-bedside-mann) 
movement that she heads up. 

She pointed out to this reporter th 
modern homemakers, to do their jo 
must get back some of the oldfashione 
nursing skills. Two or three generatio» 
back, women generally were able to «¢ 
a stint of nursing. They expected it) 
themselves, expected to nurse sit 
members of their families, and to he 
out the neighbors when they we 
caught by illness. 

The nursing profession had hard 
begun to rise as yet. When it did ris 
it took nursing out of the amateur clas 
Meanwhile the country was acquirir 
automobiles and becoming more urbai 
Families became less self-sufficient ay 
tended to hire more services. As tl 
working world opened up to wome 
girls prepared themselves more for ru: 
ning machines and less for running 
home.’ Many a modern woman who cy 
manage a car in metropolitan traf? 
would grow panicky at the idea of bei 
responsible for a sick person, 

But the problem of home care of t) 
sick, Miss Peterson went on, never di: 
appeared, and it is now increasing. T) 
fact that we have more old peop» 
among us is increasing it. Hospitals a’ 
discharging patients much sooner the 
formerly, sending them home whi 
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OuiviA PETERSON 
She couldn’t go back to Minnesota 


they still need nursing attention. Cer- 
tain diseases are getting much more 
care than they once did. Fifty years 
lago tuberculosis patients went to bed 
when the disease became so far ad- 
vanced that they themselves preferred 
bed to a chair. Under modern treat- 
ment, they are immobilized in the early 
stages of their infection—many of them 
in their own homes. 


Tue Rep Cross has been giving classes 
in home nursing for a number of years. 
There have been enough takers to keep 
the classes going in a small way— 
women with invalids in the family, 
mothers anxious to prepare themselves 
for taking care of their children, and 
some few persons who were simply in- 
terested in knowing how to take care 
of a sick person if they were called 


upon to do so. 
a 
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With the war, nurses were drawn into 
the armed forces and civilians soon be- 
gan to realize that they were facing a 
shortage of medical help. Women wor- 
ried about being delivered in a blackout 
by inept volunteers. Their relatives 
worried about being those inept volun- 
teers. People generally began to suffer 
visions in which they saw themselves 
standing beside the sick and the injured 
able only to wring their hands over the 
situation. So they flocked to the Red 
Cross and literally demanded training 
in care of the sick and injured. 

The Red Cross reached out to Minne- 
sota’s State Health Department and 
borrowed Olivia Peterson, director of 
Public Health Nursing for that state. 
In her they had not only a capable ad- 
ministrator but a nurse who had long 
advocated by precept and example the 
kind of training that was now so much 
in demand. 

When Miss Peterson returned from 
18 months of service with the British 
Expeditionary Force in the first world 
war she became the nurse for Pope 
county in Minnesota. A job as county 
nurse might have seemed rather tame 
at first compared to overseas military 
duty, but the influenza virus came along 
and gave her plenty to do. 


ONE TOWN IN her county was almost 
immobilized by influenza. Miss Peter- 
son had to organize those who were still 
on their feet to take care of those who 
were not. The Red Cross provided all 
food that was not donated by the people 
themselves. Meals were prepared by 
the ladies’ aids. Boy Scouts took food 
to the homes, carried water, brought in 
wood, and kept fires going. 

The livery stable volunteered a team 
of broncos and a bright red sleigh 
and a driver. A dray line offered a 
team of horses and a bob sled. The 
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horses flew Red Cross flags at their 
ears. All other traffic gave the sleighs 
right of way. 

“T never expect to see a community 
throw itself with greater dedication into 
a common cause,” Miss Peterson told 
me, her blue eyes bright over the mem- 
ory of that snowy community and the 
Red Cross horses dashing up the street 
with a red sleigh carrying food to fam- 
ilies stricken by man’s ancient invisible 
enemies. 

She came out of that experience with 
the idea of teaching people how to take 
care of the sick, and she began to do it. 


On her home calls as a county nurse* 


she often came upon sick people and 
ailing children who were neglected 
simply because the woman of the house 
did not know how to take care of them. 

In her work in the schools, she began 
to investigate the lunch baskets of the 
rural children, and she found cold pan- 
cakes, pickles, and bottles of coffee. 
Farmers at that time were beginning 
to discuss among themselves the proper 
feeding of farm animals, but “parents 
were not yet thinking about the proper 
feeding of children.” 

The county nurse added nutrition to 
her instruction and included that new 
fad of drinking milk. “I ain’t no calf,” 
she heard the biggest boy in the school 
declaring to his satellites one recess out 
in the schoolyard, “and I ain’t going to 
drink no milk!” 


Miss Peterson stayed in Minnesota 
and built up her reputation. It’s her 
native state. Her parents had come 
there as Norwegian immigrants. A 
brother of her mother was pastor of the 
Inheried congregation at Starbuck 
where she first went to church. Another 
uncle was pastor of another Lutheran 
congregation. Her own brother, Harold, 
entered the ministry and iis today pastor 
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of Sauk Center, the town that Sinclt 
Lewis made famous by his Main Stre 
Olivia Peterson did what she had alwa’ 
said she was going to do—she enter 
Luther Hospital and trained to be 
nurse. She worked as school nur; 
county nurse, and gradually rose to 
State Director of Public Health Nursiy 

She came to Washington on loan 
October 1941 for a stay of three mont: 
At the end of that time, the Red Cre 
renegotiated the loan and kept repew 
ing the process until there seemed | 
point in pretending that they could © 
her go. 

In the emotional letdown followi 
the war, the demand for training 
home care of the sick fell off, but it 
still high. In the last fiscal year, 125,0 
persons took the courses. There will 
more completing the courses in the cu} 
rent fiscal year. The training in ne 
skills given to thousands of people dw 
ing the war stepped up our respect 7 
skills outside our ordinary domain. T’ 
friends and relatives of nurse aic 
learned from their example the iy 
portance of knowing how to do a cov} 
petent job at a sick bed. 


THREE YEARS AGO Miss Peterson’s «4 
fice organized a new set of courses | 
the care of mother and baby. T'} 
classes are popular among prospectii} 
fathers as well as prospective mothe 
I dropped in on one of the evenii 
classes to see how the ideas Miss Petes) 
son has at her desk are eventua | 
worked out. The class was made up: 
prospective mothers and fathers, all e | 
pecting their first child. One young m 
wearing scholarly shell-rimmed glass 
came in alone. The nurse-instruc’/ 
made the rounds of the class to get a 


of a new course, and when she came ) 
him, he explained, “My wife is taki 
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‘he class in the morning, and she 


the baby as she does, so here I am.” 
THE EXPECTANT FATHERS in one class 
cluded a physicist, a commander in 
the navy, and a truck driver. Scien- 
tists who deal in the mysteries of the 
ttomic bomb have taken the course to 
learn how to deal with the mysteries of 
their first. born. Many first fathers, 
frightened before the child arrives at 
the thought of being called upon to 
bathe a slippery baby, attain peace of 
ind by their practice in the “football 
hold” and approach the squalling infant 
with all the confidence of an old mid- 
‘wife. 

_ Men also take the course in home 
nursing. One man who had an invalid 
wife told the instructor, “I can’t tell you 
what this course has done for both of 
us. The situation at home was always 
difficult for me because I was worried 
and difiident—I was afraid of not doing 
things right. Now I feel that I have a 
standard against which to measure the 
care I give, and I know I’m doing 
pretty well. You’d be surprised what 
a difference that confidence has made 
in our home.” 

One Negro man who developed a 
beautiful technique in giving back rubs 
explained to the instructor when she 
complimented him, “When you have a 


sick person in bed, you’ve got to be 


kind, you’ve got to be gentle, and (suit- 
ing the action to the words) you’ve got 
to have rhythm—you’ve got to give long 
... firm... strokes.” 

A Rep Cross home nursing class 
seems a very simple affair as you watch 
the members bathing the big doll that 
serves as a patient, or giving the sheets 
that hospital twist at the corners but a 
course of this kind can add a new di- 
mension to a peyson. I speak from ex- 
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ought I ought to know as much about | 


A student in the Red Cross home nursing class 
tries out her technique on a young patient, 
using a pasteboard box for a tray 


perience, since from one of the home 
nursing courses early in the war I went 
on to volunteer work in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium for 18 months of Sundays. 
That first Sunday morning this shaky 
new aide went in to her first patient 
beset by worry of overturning the bath- 
water and adding pneumonia to the 
tuberculosis. 

When it was over, and the patient 
said she felt clean and refreshed, and 
that the bedding felt smooth beneath 
her, I went down the corridor to the 
utility room carrying that pan of dirty 
water with the kind of swagger you take 
when you have successfully done some- 
thing you had never done before. So I 
had plenty of examples in my own mind 
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to illustrate Miss Peterson’s remark 
that all the nurses were amazed at the 
results stemming from the classes—re- 
sults so much beyond the actual in- 
struction given. 


One or Miss Pererson’s favorite 
classes was made up of a group of char- 
women who had banded together and 
asked for an instructor. She said that 
in many ways they came to the class 
with a much fuller background for tak- 
ing in the instruction than people in 
better financial circumstances. They 
asked pointed questions because they 


all had definite experiences out of which» 


to ask questions in such a class. 

Later one of the chars came in to see 
Miss Peterson to tell her that she had 
been called in to see a neighbor who 
was having serious difficulty after child- 
birth. Because of the course she knew 
enough to massage the abdomen and to 
raise the foot of the bed. She did ex- 
actly what the instructor had taught 
her, and when the doctor came, he said, 
“Someone has saved a life in this house 
tonight.” “And to think,” said the 
woman, “it was me he was talking 
about.” 

One would hardly think of scheduling 
classes in nursing for the blind, but at 
the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
Blind the classes have been given, and 
the graduates have pitched into a num- 
ber of emergencies and acquitted them- 
selves well. The blind guided by the 
hands of the nurse are taught to feel 
their way through the procedures. 

They learn the technique of bed baths 
and other simple work. When the first 
class of blind nursing students received 
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We must answer for our actions. God will answer for our powers. 
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their certificates a totally blind girl ga 
a bed bath to the life-sized doll. Wh» 
she had placed all her parapherna: 
on the bedside table, the blind stud 
turned to the audience and said, “L: 
y’all, this is soap.” 

ONE OF THE blind girls was call 
home because her mother was sick, 
the seeing members of the family ¢ 
not know how to take care of her. “Y) 
can imagine,” said Miss Peterson, “wh 
it meant to that girl to know that s! 
had to go home because she could + 
something the others could not do.” 

Miss Peterson always gets back 
that—the self-reliance that the pers» 
who takes the course gets out of it—t’ 
influence that this bit of new traini 
has upon her capacity for life, In an is 
terview, in fact, she talks less of herse 
and more of the people who have tak» 
the nursing courses, and less of wh 
the graduates can do for others as 
result of the classes than of the assui 
ance that they themselves have draw 
from them. 

You realize that all along the we 
from county nurse to her present pos 
tion she has been interested in ti 
mental health of people. She mes 
tioned that she was rather proud th 
the Lutheran church she attends 
Washington’s Church of the Reforms 
tion—was then running a-series of Suy 
day evening sermons on mental healt 
She said that the minister, Dr. Ose 
Blackwelder, was that kind of a paste 
one who thought a person should 
ceive through his church some guida 
in determining his earthly destiny. Ax 
Miss Peterson is that kind of a nu 
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PETER AWOKE from his nap in his crib, 
iting. 

“Peter,” his mother called from her 

edroom. “Time for a three-year-old to 

climb out. Come, watch baby drink.” 
Peter didn’t answer. 
He had thought his mother would be 
ding next to his crib when he 
pened his eyes, the way she always had 
efore she went away to the hospital. 

“Are you awake?” 

“Don’t want to get up.” 

“Please, Miss Leeds,” mother sounded 
soft and far away. “Bring me another 
blanket for little precious. . . . These 
damp days with the ground covered 
with leaves. I hate them! I hope the 
leaves will be raked off beforeI...” 

“Why worry about leaves? You've 
‘got her royal-highness.” Miss Leeds 
thudded across the room. “If you two 
are all set, I’ll see what’s ailing big boy.” 


PETER GUESSED the baby was lying 
next to his mother now. 

He watched Miss Leeds push back 
his partly open door. 

“Up, young man! 
shoes!” 

Miss Leeds’ face had straight creases 
in it. Her white dress was hard against 
his skin. And she talked loud. 

“T don’t want—” 

“Nonsense,” Miss Leeds’ strong arms 
lifted Peter and plumped him on the toy 
chest. “You’re a very lucky boy to 
have such a beautiful sister.” 

She tied his oxfords so tight that 
they hurt. 

“Now—have a good look at that sweet 
baby. T’ll set out your juice and cookie 
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On with your 


Growing Up Can Be Painful 
A STORY BY ANNA LOUISE ARNOTT 


young fellow needs a lot of love and understanding when he finds a baby sister taking his place 


in the kitchen.” 

From the door of his parents’ room, 
Peter saw a tiny, red face on his moth- 
er’s pillow. The hair on the head was 
so thin that the skin showed under- 
neath, just like on his grandfather. He 
heard a little kissing sound. 


PETER TIP-TOED to the bed. The baby 
was sucking at that part of her mother 
where she was very white and soft. 
Sometimes, when she bent down, he 
touched her there. He reached out now 
and gently laid one finger on the side 
of his mother’s breast. 

“No, Peter. You'll frighten baby and 
stop her eating,” 

Peter put his hands behind his back. 

“When you were small, you ate that 
way too.” 

“T did not. I drank out of a cup.” 

Peter went down to the kitchen. 

As he drank his orange juice out of a 
glass instead of his usual blue cup, he 
noticed the vase on his little table. 

“Where’s my flower?” It had been a 
pointed, pink flower that looked like his 
mother’s lips saying “Sh.” 

“That’s the same flower,” Miss Leeds 
was basting something in the oven. 
“This stove just made it open.” 

“T want the flower my Mommie gave 
me.” 

Peter took his cookie out to the yard. 

Up in the trees, on either side of the 
driveway, the leaves were letting go 
slowly, as if they wanted to hang on to 
their branches, 

It would take a long time before all 
the leaves were gone. But if he raked 
the ones on the ground every afternoon, 
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he could clean them all away before his 
mother was well again. 


PETER RAKED a big pile. Then he 
loaded his express-wagon. When he 
had toted the leaves over to where his 
Daddy made fires, Betsey was using 
his rake. 

“That’s my rake.” Peter looked over 
to Betsey’s yard. “Isn’t your Mommie 
out?” 

“Mum’s not coming. I’m big now. I 
can play out alone.” 

“You’re not bigger than yesterday.” 

“IT am so. And I can rake. Look!” 
Betsey hacked the ground. 

“Give me my—.” 

“No,” said Betsey. 

“T need it!” Peter crossed over to her. 
He slapped her hand hard. 

Betsey dropped the rake and ran 
home crying. 

Peter raked until the leaves were 
gone on the driveway, and a thin smoke 
that smelled of damp earth was dusting 
out of the ground. 

He ran to the kitchen. “Can my Mom- 
mie look out of the window just once?” 

“Get up on her first day home? No.” 
Miss Leeds was buttering bread for 
supper. “But you can see Sister again. 
I’m waking her. There’s a neighbor 
visiting.” 

Peter started to roll a truck along the 
floor. “I want to play here till supper.” 

“Since you’re big enough to know 
what you want, you won’t mind eating 
alone while I see to my patients.” 


PETER ATE SLOWLY until he heard the 
visitor coming downstairs. By giving 
the swinging kitchen door a quick push, 
he saw that it was Betsey’s mother. 

“All through?” Miss Leeds called 
from upstairs. 

“Just have my applesauce. Then— 
can I see my Mommie?” 
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“But no noise. Baby’s sleeping.” 

Peter drank his bowl of applesav: 
as if it were milk and raced upstairs. 

His mother was lying with her ey} 
closed. 

“Mom,” Peter touched her cheek. “ 
you sit up straight in bed, you can = 
the driveway out of the window.” 

“I want to talk to you.” His moth 
patted a place for him beside her. 

“T raked lots of —” 

“But why did you hit Betsey?” 

“She took my rake.” 

“Betsey is old enough now to pli. 
with you. You'll have to share yor! 
toys.” 
“She doesn’t know how to rake. S} 
chops the —” , 

“She'll learn. Promise me next tim} 
you'll let —” . 

“I want to go to bed.” Peter slipp»| 
to the floor. His mother hadn’t ev» 
tried to see the cleaned driveway. | 

“Just put on your pajamas. You 
getting big enough to stay up to op»| 
the door for Daddy.” 

“T want Daddy to say good-night | 
me in my room, the way he alwai| 
does.” 


IN HIS OWN BED, Peter snuggled dow) 
on his stomach. “I’m a baby too.” I) 
said to himself. He lifted his head az} 
let it wobble loose. 

Way down he felt empty, like a m‘i! 
bottle that had all the milk drained c/ 
of it. 
Then—he heard a key in the late! 
Suddenly he was running downstaii/ 

“What have you been up to, Son| 
His father lifted him high in his arn} 

Peter took a deep smell of his Dadd») 
coat. He didn’t know how to say it, by 
he wanted to stay on his father’s shoul 
der for a long time. | 

Daddy set him down. He was takin) 
off his coat. 
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“The baby has a terrible red fade,” 
id Peter. “I don’t like Miss Leeds. 
d I hit Betsey.” 

He waited. Daddy would tell him that 
is sister was “a little precious,” he 
ould like Miss Leeds, and let Betsey 

e his toys. 

“We boys have had a hard day,” his 
litather said. “I’ll race you to the 
itchen.” 

They almost fell over a chair, and 
th got there together. 

“We're going to fix a tray, refresh- 
nents for mother and me and ginger ale 
for you.” 


THE GINGER ALE fizzed into the glasses. 

looked as if it had lights inside of it— 

| like mother’s beads. 

*T never had refreshments at night 
with you before.” 

| “There’s a reason for it tonight.” 

He let Peter carry the tray, and only 

Ja little spilled. 

“What are we celebrating?” his 

‘mother asked. “Little precious, of 

course.” 

“She’s important. But we drank her 

health in the hospital. This time it’s a 
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trip for the —” 
“But Jack! I couldn’t leave —” 
“We're giving you a chance to get 
adjusted first. Then Miss Leeds has 
promised to come back to take charge.” 
“What about Peter?” 
“He’s coming along. Don’t you agree? 
—Your first night on a train, son!” 
Peter felt his mother looking at him 
as if she were measuring material. 
“Tonight—,” she said slowly. 


PETER REMEMBERED how he _ hadn’t 
wanted to go downstairs. 

“Tonight,” she repeated. “He seems 
able to stay up later. I think—he’s big 
enough.” 

“Oh!” said Peter. 

His father took a sip of his drink, and 
he sipped his. 

He listened to the names of towns and 
hotels. They sounded like a song. 

“Nobody needs to take me to bed to- 
night. I can turn out my own light and 
cover myself up.” 

On the way to his room, Peter closed 
the door to the baby’s room. The voices 
of his mother and father might wake 
her up. 


Wuence Ovr Girts? 
Recently I received a letter from Mrs. H. J. Currens, wife of a 


' missionary in Liberia. She told of a trip they had taken to the interior 


station of Zorzor—where my husband and I had lived and worked for 
many years—and of the people they had seen there. Among them 
was the mother of her cook-boy. This woman had proudly showed her 


a coffee tin which I had given her. 


We left Zorzor 17 years ago. I am not surprised that the woman 
still had the tin, for people in that section prize such things very highly 
and take very good care of them. What surprised me was that, after 
all these years, she had remembered who gave it to her. 

I wonder if we always remember the great Giver who supplies us 


so very abundantly. 


a 
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Jennig L. OBERLY 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Santa Claus? 

We had a beautiful Christmas pageant 
entitied Ieumeanuel at our church. Children, 
young people, and adults had parts in the 
program. At the conclusion a member of 
the congregation was asked fe read “ "Twas 
the Night Before Christmas” to the small 
children, Then, suddenly Sania Claus ap- 
peared with the usual Merry Christmas. 
and asked the children whether they had 
been good, and what they wanted. 

Just how does this Santa Claus business 
§t into a church service? For me it cheap- 


ans what is seered and beautiful. The af.” 


fair was defended on the ground that we 
ean have two faiths, ome for a beautiful old 
eustom for the children, and the other for 
Christ. I was said that = Christmas iree 
in the church is just as pagan, Since it 
came from a pagan country. To me it is a 
means of decoration similer fo flowers on 
other occasions. Rt is a sift of God through 
nature, Rt isn’t dissuised. 

Deo other Lutheran churches have Sania 
Claus? 


Santa Claus, in an indirect sort of 
way, had a Christian origin in Si. Nich- 
olas, a fourth-century bishop ef Myra, 
who is credited with starting the custam 
of siving pressure on St Nicholas’ Eve. 

Some have credited the origin of the 
Christmas tree io Boniface, ar Wynfrith, 
the British missionary to Germany of 
the eighth century. Some trace it hack 
to the use of evergreens in pagen cere. 
monies In pre-Christian times and re- 
mind us that because of this the use of 
evergreens was forbidden in the early 
Christian churches. But the modem 
Christmas tree is generally traced to 
Germany a hundred years or so after the 
Reformation. I. was not used in Britien 
until 1841, when the Prince Consort in- 
troduced it hy setting up a tree in Wind- 
sor Castle. The Christmas tree’s conmec- 
tion with Lutheranism of Europe has 


Ciaus. Let's keep Sania out of 
churches and give the great emphasik 
Christ and his birth. Let us leave Saag 
te our homes and io the commers¢ 
that Christ is not overshadowed by #3) 
rollicking, rotund old clown, ey 


theugh the youngsters get a loi of 
out of the good-natured imposture. 


Poverty and crime 
pelininemiesmirsiestr 
delinquency and crime? 


No exact siaiement can be made. 


Yield poor resulis as long as the eau 
are not removed. 

While want is not the only cause 
lawlessness, it is a big ome. Condiiie 


| Lois was stretched out on the floor, 
“looking over a book she had brought 


“Look, Mother,” she called. “There is 
poem in this book that we sing as a 


ihat is a fine hymn for Holy Week.” 
‘It is a strange poem,” said Lois 
oughtfully. “It doesn’t seem to say 
uch, but it makes you feel a lot.” 
“That's true,” agreed Mother. “I 
ink that the poet, Sydney Lanier, was 
counting on us to bring something to 
the poem.” 
Lois sat up. 
Mother?” 
“The opening words, ‘Into the woods 
4my Master went,’ would mean very lit- 
jtle to us if we did not already know 
certain things. ‘Master, of course, means 
Jesus to us. And mention of the woods 
makes us think at once of Jesus going to 
'pray in the olive orchard at Geth- 
‘semane. Because we do know that 
story, the words of the poem have an 
almost magical effect of calling up to 
our minds the sadness of that time.” 


“What do you mean, 


“FORSPENT with love and shame,” read 
Lois from the book. 

Mother went on. “Because we re- 
member that the three disciples who 
came with him fell fast asleep the next 
lines mean more: 

“But the olives they were not blind to 


Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him, 
When into the woods He came.’ 
“The poet is saying that the trees were 
kinder than his gwn friends. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


"Into the woods my Master went" 


“Wr KNOW, T00, that while Jesus was 
in the woods he prayed to his Father in 
Heaven and received the help to make 
the right choice. He was made strong 
enough to go bravely to the cross. We 
need to know what happened while he 
was in the woods in order to under- 
stand the second stanza: 


““Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame.” 


Lois nodded thoughtfully. “Even the 
music is strange,” she said. “Not like 
other hymns, and yet it seems to fit the 
way you feel.” 

“No other hymn tune would do, would 
it? I remember how surprised I was 
when the devotional committee of the 
Children of the Church Juniors I was 
teaching chose this hymn. We used it 
often because boys and girls said that 
it was one of their favorite hymns.” 

“I suppose,” said Lois, “that what 
you said about this hymn—that we had 
to bring something to it—is true of other 
hymns, too. If you think about the 
words, the hymn means more to you.” 


Reap the story of Jesus in Geth- 
semane, Matthew 26:36-46. 


Sinc, “Into the Woods my Master 
Went” (Parish School Hymnal, 80). 


Wuen vou prAy, think of the story 
and hymn, then close with this collect: 
Almighty God, we beseech Thee gra- 
ciously to behold this Thy family, for 
which our Lord Jesus Christ was con- 


tented to be betrayed and given up into 


the hands of wicked men, and to suffer 
death upon the Cross; through the same 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord. Amen. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMAM 
How Are We “Saved” Through Christ? 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 
Verses for study this week are Romans 5:12-21 


THIS PASSAGE Is difficult, but vitally 
important. It faces the question: how 
can the righteousness of one Person se- 
cure salvation for other men, when sin 
is diffused through the whole race? 
Even though the life of Christ was won- 
derful, and his death sacrificial, what 
can they mean to me? 


Paul’s answer rests upon a sense of, 


human solidarity we moderns have lost. 
We were enchanted by “individualism” 
to a point where we forgot that the 
isolation of the individual is an ab- 
straction, not a reality. Men exist only 
in relation to others, to some social 
structure. This is the partial truth that 
sustains such mass political movements 
as Fascism and Communism, Many bib- 
lical ideas, as that of the Church, as 
well as this particular passage, can be 
understood only upon this basis. 

Such human solidarity, says Paul, has 
always existed. It derives from Adam. 
As our common ancestor, his disobedi- 
ence and his punishment have signifi- 
cance for every man. Through his will- 
ful act sin and death came upon all. 
(It is probably impossible to restrict 
“death” either to mere physical dissolu- 
tion or to spiritual disaster. Physical 
death would lack terror were there no 
guilt and no consequent fear of what 
lies beyond it.) 


SIN IS NOT native to man or to his 
world. It “entered into” and corrupted 
what God had made. Like an inherited 
disease it has fastened upon all. This is 
more than that each man by his own 
choice falls into sin. There is a cor- 
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porate, racial wrongness that the the 
ologians call “original sin.” 

It is much more than a tendency t« 
ward evil; it is both fact and guilt. Pa) 
does not explain the “how” of this relz 
tion between Adam and the sin of h 
descendants, but he does proclaim tk 
fact. His purpose is to show that frov 
Adam sin and death came upon all me 
and that from Christ righteousness ar) 
life come to all who are bound to hi» 
by faith. The all-inclusive effect of si 
is met by the equally comprehensiy 
working of grace. 


Brerore THIS thought is complete» 
however, Paul is diverted. The thoug] 
of verse 12 is not resumed until verse 1; 

First he draws attention to the fay 
that death does not come upon an ir 
dividual in consequence of a judgme? 
of his transgressions (verse 13). Befor 
the Law was given through Moses ther 
was no “transgression” (deliberate of 
fenses of a known law), yet death rule: 
because sin ruled. Adam indeed vic! 
lated a specific command, but his de: 
scendants who did not (prior to Moses 
nevertheless suffered sin’s consequenct« 
as did he. 

Mankind is such.a closely woven faki 
ric that no account can be taken of irs! 
dividual excuses, however partial) | 
valid they may be. All are in actue 
though perhaps not in clearly cor| 
scious, opposition to God. Adam’s si | 
(though not at once repeated as trans| 
gression) is the sin of all; his death, thi 
death of all. | 

It is this universal significance thi| 
makes Adam “the figure” or “type” « 
Christ. Like sin, salvation is more tha. 
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individual fact. Jesus must be much 
ore than “my personal Saviour,” 
ough he must be that. He cut the 
ot of man’s corporate wrongness and 
ereby brought potential salvation for 
very man. This fact is not destroyed 
y the self-exclusion of those who will 
ot believe. 


BUT THIS PARALLEL between Adam and 
christ must not hide the contrast be- 
een them (verses 15-17). The “free 
ift” is not in all things like the “of- 
ense.” Like sin, death is a tyrant that 
»ppresses man. Here Paul is certainly 
hinking of the death of him who “is 
ead in trespasses and sin.” Adam’s of- 
ense results in a world of sinful men 
ho are “dead” while living. 

Fortunately God delights much more 
showing mercy and pardon than in 
ecuting just punishment. His gift of 
grace overrules even the natural law 
of cause and effect. The world suffers 
through the first Adam; much more 
surely will the second Adam benefit the 
whole race. If the sin of one has such 
universal consequences, we may be sure 
that the righteous death of One is 
equally universal. Christ exceeds Adam. 


THE SINGLE TRANSGRESSION of Adam 
meant “condemnation” for all. Yet our 
“many offenses” are cancelled by the 
grace of God in Christ. Life is even 
greater than death. The language of 
verse 17 is not just what one would ex- 
pect. An exact parallel would demand 
‘how much more shall life reign,” but 
Paul is more precise. Death is a power 
over men. Life is a power in men. Paul 
has almost lost his first purpose, to show 
the similarity between Adam and 
Christ, in his enthusiasm over the fact 
that grace is greater than sin and judg- 
ment, life more certain than death. 

Verses 18 and 19 however, return to 
tis starting-point: Adam and Christ 
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both possess universal significance—one 
for sin, the other for salvation. Now 
as then “one man,” “one act” affects 
“many,” “all.” Then, its cause was “of- 
fense” and “disobedience” and its result 
“sin” and “judgment.” Now, “right- 
eousness” and “obedience” bring forth 
“Sustification” and “salvation.” 


Moses CAN BE included by historians 
in the honored list of thinkers, prophets, 
and founders of religion, but not Christ. 
He belongs in no group. The only par- 
tially adequate comparison is with 
Adam. Their natures and their acts are, 
by God’s will, of decisive importance 
for every man. For Jesus and Adam are 
the positive and negative poles of hu- 
man history. There can be no third. 

The Law? It is merely a parenthesis. 
It is given a minor role during the pe- 
riod between Adam and Christ. It came 
to increase guilt and thereby to produce 
a crisis. It prepared for forgiveness of 
intensified sin by a still mightier grace. 


PAUL STATES THE result as if it were 
the purpose: “that the offense might 
abound.” A fuller statement would 
make clear that the Law was indeed 
given by God to restrain wickedness, 
but that its actual result was to trans- 
from our natural antagonism into de- 
fiance and greater guilt. Sin becomes 
conscious and willful, “presumptuous 
sins” (Psalm 19:13). And as the guilt 
of sin is increased the need for redemp- 
tion and a recognition of that need are 
also increased, 

Death, the most evident and universal 
result of ‘sin’s dominion, and sin, that 
stands like a hateful tyrant behind 
death, are overcome by the grace which 
is brought by Jesus Christ. He gives 
righteousness and eternal life to those 
who lay helpless within their power. 
The kingdom of sin and death is con- 
quered by the Kingdom of grace. 
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ACROSS THE DESK: 


Several years ago we were given the 
opportunity of spending a week in 
Charleston, S. C., enjoying the series 
of afternoon Vespers for which the pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church had made pre- 
vious arrangements. Our evenings were 
free from Lutheran engagements, and 
we were for the first time in contact 
with a city of many traditions involving 
colored people. By a special arrange- 
ment made by Dr. Gongaware and the 
superintendent of a mission for colored 
folk sponsored and overseen by the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, we joined 
in an evening worship of one Reformed 
Episcopal congregation, and by properly 
authorized invitation “occupied the pul- 
pit.” It is a unique experience in our 
ministry. 

We took the liberty, or we had the 
boldness, to tell the pastor of the Negro 
congregation that we had heard and 
read about the singing of spirituals by 
colored Christians. He, a precentor, the 
congregation, and finally a choir of 
singers occupying the gallery of the 
church, sang with brief interludes what 
we assumed were favorite sacred songs, 
This music was used while the collection 
was gathered, but instead of being 
“waited upon” by church officials for the 
contributions, it was announced that 
the worshipers would now undertake to 
“cover the table.” 

With no apparent interruption of the 
singing, those present, including Dr, 
Gongaware and “Across the Desk,” 
walked from their seats in the pews to 
the table set in front of the chancel and 
placed upon it the offering deemed the 
measure of each person's ability. We 
noticed that a few persons came twice to 
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the table, evidently persuaded towa» 
a larger gift by the example set by the 
fellow believers. We regret to repo 
that the table was not completely co 
ered, Perhaps no previous announc# 
ment of the action was published, 


A recent book 
We have been moved to recall th 
incident by the perusal of a portion >» 
Dr. Luther D. Reed’s recently pul 
lished book, The Lutheran Liturgy, TY 
paragraphs to which our attention he 
been drawn begin on page 291 und: 
the general heading, “The Offertor: 
The Offering; The General Prayer.” 

We pass over the main section of th 
volume’s treatment of these importa 
indeed essential, parts of our Comme 
Service, contenting ourselves for ¢t} 
present with recommendation : 
Chapter 18 be read, It will thus be 
that what our present-day liturgists de 
fine as “a new and prevailingly sae 
rificial part of the Service” is in fap 
quite ancient. In the course of his con 
ments, Dr, Reed refers to the ver 
ancient, perhaps apostolic, custom « 
receiving from the assembled believe: 
“bread and wine sufficient for the conr 
munion and the other gifts set aside fe 
later distribution. These often include 
fruit, wool, oil, milk, honey, olives arm 
cheese, and also silver and gold.” The 
doubtless overflowed the table, as 
the present-day gifts to institutions « 
their donation days, 

Probably Dr, Reed will feel genuim) 
surprise that in the mind of any reade 
of his truly interesting and compreher) 
sive volume there should be any cor 
nection between Part Three of ov 
Common Service and “covering th 
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ible” by an American Negro congre- 
lation. But in fact the incongruity is 
0° greater than that encountered when 
ne congregation sings lustily after they 
’jave handed the plates to the pastor, 
e give Thee but thine own, whate’er 
ne gift may be.” 

If we were required to cite evidence 


vould call attention-to what is accom- 
lished in communities, commonwealths 
ind peoples by what our fathers occa- 
jionally referred to as the penny col- 
ection. But so far our testimony has 
ot been sought. 


plications 
An interesting, and in our opinion a 
mignificant, indication of the power in- 
nerent in the combination of churches 
that recently met in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, is the indictment by Hungary as 
ijraitors of 15 prominent evangelical pas- 
lkors because among other “misdemean- 
jors” they approved the World Council 
dof Churches. They were not thereby 
dguilty of treason, but evidently the im- 
dperfect understanding of the objectives 
qof that long-awaited combination which 
drifted into the obscurities of Soviet 
isunderstanding seem hostile to the 
ind of nationalism which atheistic 
jcommunism seems to require in order 
ito have zeal and to spread. There is no 
Ibasis for the fear that the World Coun- 
lcil aims to weaken the potency of loy- 
valty to one’s own country, but by in- 
direct influences the effects of false doc- 
‘trines of human rights could be exposed. 
This fear of Christianity seems to be 
greater than that entertained relative 
to other cults. We have seen no parallel 
concerning Mohammedanism, although 
its fanaticism, when embarked on what 
‘we have come to all “a holy war,” would 
make it a fierce foe. Whether the divi- 
sion of China into nationalists and com- 
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munists uncovers spiritual power and 
succeeding conflicts such as harassed 
Spain and eastern Asia prior to and 
during the Reformation remains to be 
seen. 

We individually believe that if the 
Soviets decide to engage in another 
war, its beginnings are close at hand. 
The “overt act” which is the exciting 
cause of an outbreak of hostilities can 
occur so easily that one’s imagination 
stimulates fears. There is no evidence 
that the resources of the United States 
will be withheld from a conflict that 
negotiations have not avoided. The ex- 
tent of preparedness, according to our 
journals, will become a temptation that 
we will not ignore. 

Theoretically the church can avoid 
complications that will make it a par- 
ticipant in another international strug- 
gle. But unfortunately for the future of 
peace, the entities of the church and the 
state have not been outlined and the 
prerogatives of each defined. In the 
past, with the exception perhaps of the 
second world war, the two “institu- 
tions,” the church and the state, have 
combined their resources. Into the 
hands of the church the state seems to 
have committed that highly potent but 
illy defined resource which we call 
morale, 

Since the same God was addressed by 
bitterly contesting nations, since the 
cultivation of hatreds was deemed tem- 
porarily the duty of both sides of the 
contest, and since the spoils of victory 
were claimed by both sides, it is not 
surprising that disaster in the forms of 
privations and suffering fell on all to 
much the same extent. In view of such 
combinations of circumstances, the 
present state of postwar bewilderment 
is not surprising. It may mean war. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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BOOKS 


You Can't Divide Body and Soul 


The Common Ventures of Life. By Elton Trueblood. Harper. 124 pages. $1.00. 

“The Christian faith must rediscover its own essential genius, which is the union 
the secular and the sacred, of matter and of spirit, the common and the divine. If # 
Christian Church is to regain its hold on the life of modern man, it must find ways 


meeting people where their interests lie. . . 


Thus does Dr. Trueblood point the thesis of this little volume in the opening chap’ 


which he has titled “The Recovery of 


Wholeness.” Life is not totally physical, 
as the materialists would have us believe. 
Nor is it wholly spiritual, as some religions 
teach. It is both physical and spiritual. 


Only the Christian religion sees life thus” 


and hence sees it whole. Christ was con- 
cerned not only about men’s souls but 
about their bodies as well. He came to 
redeem the whole man. 

With this as his thesis, Dr. Trueblood 
in succeeding chapters pleads for the re- 
covery of wholeness in the common ven- 
tures of life, marriage, birth, work and 
death. He pleads for the spiritualization 
of marriage by making it “commitment,” 
for birth by making it “dedication,” for 
work by “glorifying” it, and for death by 
making the observances in connection with 
it an act of worship and thanksgiving. 

There is little that is new.in this book. 
But the author argues his thesis with con- 
viction and convincingly. Though it fails 
to rise to the high standards of insight 
set by previous volumes by the same 
writer, it merits wide reading. It pleads 
for an emphasis that needs much to be 
made in our times. 

RusseLt FRANK AUMAN 

New York City 


Move Over, Theologians 


Christian Paths to Self-Acceptance. By Robert 
H. Bonthius. King's Crown Press. 254 pages. 
$3.25. 4 
In this difficult-to-read book the author 
delivers his ultimatum to Christian think- 
ers everywhere. He says, in effect, “This 
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is the way you must think about hum 
nature or else—” In recent times, he ave’ 
the psychologists (the term is used in | 
broadest meaning) have discovered 
many things about what makes a pers 
“tick” that the whole Christian church ) 
earth must revamp its teachings, and » 
in line with psychology, or face extir 
tion, Although nowhere stated so bald!) 
this is the author’s basic viewpoint. 

You may read in this book how thy 
teachings concerning man as propound)| 
by the chief branches of the Christi: 
church stack up against the very late 
psychological erudition . . . how ti?) 
churches regard human nature “as is”. | 
how they deal with it in attempting | 
modify it, and with what results. And oe 
ways present, “uttered or unexpressec! 
is the author’s main thesis, to wit, that | 
is the psychologist, rather than the th 
ologian, who knows best “what God ax} 
man is.” 

In fairness to the book it must be aw 
mitted that Christian teachers and paste») 
can learn much from psychology, if thi 
will. Such concepts as the purposivene| 
of all behavior, the great role of “the ws) 
conscious,” the considerable part the em» 
tions play in both normal and abnorm 
living, to mention only a few, deserve clo: 
study by Christian pastors and other lea 
ers. 

However, such acknowledgment of de’ 
is a far cry from the tendency to “go # 
out” for psychology which the volume we 
der consideration urges. 

Carefully compiled notes, an extensi 
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ibliography, and a detailed index must 
e mentioned commendably. 


Philadelphia Tra S. Frrvz 


nterpreting the Psalmists 


Preaching from the Psalms. By Kyle M. Yates. 
arper. 203 pages. $2. 
Dr. Yates has done a great service in the 
oice of 20 of the most precious psalms 
the basis of his excellent book. His ex- 
osition of the psalms, his presentation of 
e times in which they were written, and 
is application of their truth and beauty 
to our day and age are noted for their 
arity and their universal spirituality. 
He manifests the deeply personal nature 
f these heart-searching songs of David, 
plifting and comforting those who search 
od’s attitude toward sin and his grace and 
ardon for the sinner. 
Dr. Yates impresses one of the sources of 
ength, hope and joy found in the psalms, 
and reminds us of the great benefits found 
in this part of God’s Word by Christians 
l4of every age. 
# Here is gained entrance into the very 
holy of holies as one meets God face to 
face, and experiences His love, pardon, and 
Saving and sustaining grace. This book is 
exceedingly helpful to the minister in his 
preparation for his personal worship, and 
that of his people. Laymen could not have 
a finer direction of their Christian living 
than this book affords. . 
Allentown, Pa. GrorcE A, GREISS 


Phenomenon of the Saint 


_ Great Saints. By Walter Nigg. Translated by 
William Stirling. Henry Regnery Company. 286 
pages. $4.75. 

The significance of this volume lies, first 
of all, in the fact that the author is a Prot- 
estant theologian, one of the foremost in 
Switzerland. His interest in the saints may 
be due partly to a revulsion against ma- 
terialism and godlessness of the modern 
man, especially as revealed in recent dec- 
ades in Europe. 

‘Yet the author does not take refuge par- 
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ticularly in bygone personalities or their 
peculiarities. His thesis is that the saints 
can help us interpret Christianity today, 
and in some respects better than the the- 
ologian, the educator, or the average Chris- 
tian. The saints in their striving for spir- 
itual living, for godliness, for perfection, 
manifest qualities we do not see anywhere 
else. In their trials and sufferings they 
reveal a patience,-a determination, a holy 
zeal, all of which are pertinent needs of 
life today. 

Nine saints are treated, beginning with 
Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) and ending 
with Theresa of Lisieux (1873-97). One 
only, Gerhard Tersteegen, 1697-1769, is a 
Protestant mystic. In treating him the au- 
thor labors the point that Protestantism 
has had its share of saints too, and eligible 
names are mentioned. 

This volume is not so much a critical 
study of nine saints. Rather it is Dr. Nigg’s 
admiration both for the personalities he 
presents and for the noble qualities of 
their souls. He is positive they have much 
to contribute to our difficult days. 

Kingston, Pa. Davm A. MENGES 


Ministers’ Wives 


The Parson Takes a Wife. By Maria Williams 
Sherrin. Macmillan. 204 pages. $2.75. 

This is an intimate narrative of a rector’s 
wife and the problems confronted in the 
parishes served by her husband. Many of 
the incidents set forth are foreign to all 
but the Episcopal Church, but the majority 
of the personalities portrayed and organiza- 
tion problems discussed are the perennials 
of every pastor’s life. 

At times the author’s detailed descrip- 
tions prove uninteresting, but the volume 
will provide many pleasant moments and 
hearty laughs. Its main value lies in view- 
point of personal associations and satisfac- 
tions, personal problems and general na- 
ture of being a “parson’s wife.” Its greatest 
appeal will be in churches and localities 
discussed in the volume. 


Chicago, Ill. Criybe G. STEELE 
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PERSONS 


Layman Honored 
Over 1,000 basketball en- 


thusiasts jammed into a 
Williamsport (Pa.) gymna- 
sium recently to honor the 
founder of the Williams- 
port Sunday School League 
—John Bower. 

Mr. Bower, a member of 
St. Mark’s Church, Wil- 
liamsport, for many years 
has guided the league ac- 
tivities throughout its 28 
years. In recognition of his 
service, the membership 
presented him with a hand- 
some traveling bag and 
wallet, his wife with a 
pocketbook. 

Five spokesmen repre- 
senting denominational and 
civic organizations paid 
tribute to Mr. Bower in a 
half-hour ceremony that 
was broadcast and recorded. 

The rules of the league 
demand that no boy be per- 
mitted to play who is not a 
member of a participating 
Sunday school, that he 
must maintain at least 75 
per cent attendance record, 
and is suspended for a 
month if he misses two 
Sundays in a row. 


New NLC Personnel 
The Rev. Gynther Sto- 


raasli, retired Army chap- 
lain of 28 years’ service, has 
been appointed secretary of 
the Bureau of Service to 
Military Personnel of the 
National Lutheran Council. 
His headquarters will be 
the Lutheran Center, 736 
Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, 
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The bureau replaces the 
NLC’s Service Commission, 
which provided spiritual 
ministry to members of the 
armed forces during the 
period 1940-48. As one of its 
major projects, the com- 
mission maintained 80 Lu- 
theran service centers in 
the United States and 
abroad. The last five were 
closed March 1. 


Pastor Andrew 
Rolik, of St. John's 
Church, Johnstown, 
Pa., has accepted a 
call to Dr. Martin 
Luther Church, in 
Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. Born in Slo- 
vakia, Pastor Rolik 
came to the United 
States in 1909 and 
marked his 25th year 
as pastor last spring. 


Grede | Heads LWSW 
thur L. Grede, Mil- 


le industrialist and 
prominent layman of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Wau- 
watosa, Wis., has been 
elected president of the Lu- 


theran Welfare Society 
Wisconsin, He is a mer 
ber of the Lutheran La 
men’s Movement, was vi 
president of the society 
recent years, and has be 
active in the organizatior 
work for some time. 
Others elected at an © 
ganizational meeting 1) 


month include: the R») 
Ervin Seidel, first vice pre 
ident; Orlando Niemar 


second vice president; ti 
Rev. A. P. Anderson, se 
retary; C. Robert Ols« 
treasurer, 

Elected to the board 
directors were: the Rev. | 
David Fetter, Oshkosh; M 
George Johnson, Applete 
Dr. William G. Sodt, pre 
ident of the National L 
theran Council, Milwauk: 
the Rev. Verner Granqu) 
Centuria; Henry E, Luy 
Racine; and C. Robe 
Olson, Milwaukee. 


City Clerk Retires 

When J. T. Ahrens, ® 
tive Lutheran layman 
United Church, Cole Can 
Mo., retired recently af 
24 years as city clerk, t 
City Board presented h» 
with an engraved wr 
watch and paid tribute 
his “faithful service to 
community.” 

Mr. Ahrens recently o 
served his 60th birthds 
has been a Cole Camp cl) 
thier for over 41 years. 3 
has been a church coune: 
man at United Church ff 
many years. 
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Ind Organist 
Back in 1906, the church 
cil of Epiphany 
Vhurch, 206th Street, New 


number of men had tried 
t for the post, but none 
mad played as well as one 
andidate who had not 
nade a single mistake in 
laying the service, despite 
ie fact that he was com- 
ppletely blind. 
4 Although his musical 
jibility was everything the 
wouncilmen sought, there 
ypvas reluctance to hire John 
Burnham. There was, that 
, until one member of the 


yimust give opportunity to 
yithe handicapped.” Mr. 
{Burnham was hired, 
During his 42 years as 
jorganist at Epiphany, he 
eveloped his musical 
memory with uncanny 
Jability. Pastors needed only 
9 tell him the number of 
he hymns for the service 
ohn Burnham knew not 
only the melodies and har- 
monies, he knew how many 
stanzas, and which tune 
|was most familiar to the 
congregation. 

Mr. Burnham died early 
month. At his funeral, 
ite the fact that he had 

no living relatives, many 
| people from all walks of 
life paid their final tribute. 
| His own pastor, the Rev. 
|John H. Sprock, said “for 
lyears to come, many will 
} refer to Epiphany Church 
'as ‘the Church of John 
{ Burnham, the blind organ-~ 
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Briefly Speaking 


It’s a habit with members of First Church, War- 
ren, Pa. Again in ’48, they contributed as much for 
benevolent causes as for their current expenses! 
Pastors E. K. Rogers and M. W. Allison report that 
the congregation has 50 members (double the num- 
ber in 1948) who have promised to tithe this year. 


Wisconsin Lutheran women, through State Sen- 
ator Taylor Brown of Oshkosh, have introduced a 
bill in the state legislature asking that radio sta- 
tions be restrained from broadcasting “description 
or acts of deeds, bloodshed, lust or crime other 
than as a current news event.” Under the proposed 
bill, penalty for violation would be five years in 
prison or a fine of from $100 to $5,000. 


Listeners to Radio Station WJOB in Hammond, 
Ind., enjoy “The Church in the News,” a program 
sponsored by the local Council of Churches. One of 
two popular commentators is the Rev. Paul J. Renz, 
pastor of First United Church, who recently ad- 
mitted, “Tue Lurueran provides most of the copy 
for the program!” 


The program had not been publicized as a “past 
presidents’ night" but members of Omaha's Our 
Redeemer Brotherhood may have thought so. Nine 
former presidents and the group's first treasurer (a 
charter member over 30 years ago) were present 
recently, an attendance check disclosed. 


Wortp-Gomc-To-THe-Docs Department: “There 
is rapid cause for alarm in the rapidly increasing 
number of hotels, lodging houses and boarding 
houses in so-called centers of civilization. Home life 
is giving way to artificial and hollow interchange 
of courtesies. City people are growing more fond 
of the senseless conventionalities of the drawing- 
room, or the sensuous trivialities of the theater and 
concert-room. Women are complaining of the heavy 
cares and anxieties that housekeeping entails upon 
them and are disposed to think that some mis- 
management or want of concerted action lies at the 
foundation of their troubles.” Not a Federal survey 
conclusion on 1949 home life; rather, the Phrenolo- 
gical Journal, 1888, quoted in Tue Lururzan, June 
21, 1888. 


CAMPUS 


GERMANY-BOUND 


. two-year assignment 


Bremer fo Germany 
Otto A. Bremer, student 


at Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, O., sailed on 
the Queen Elizabeth last 
month to join the staff of 
the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration’s Service to Ref- 
ugees in Germany. He will 
serve under Dr. Howard 
Hong, will work among 
displaced persons in the 
American, British and 
French zones on a two-year 
assignment. 

Mr. Bremer, who is cur- 
rently vice president of the 
Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of America, entered 
Harvard University in °41, 
but the war interrupted his 
studies. For two _ years, 
while attached to the 
Eighth Air Force, he flew 
19 missions over Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and France. 
By 46 he had returned to 
Harvard and was graduat- 
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ing cum laude. Two years 
later he obtained his mas- 
ter’s degree from the Har- 
vard Business School. 

Last autumn he entered 
Hamma and served as in- 
structor in Business Ad- 
ministration at Wittenberg 
College, instructing in mar- 
keting and retailing. In 
1947, he was a delegate of 
the United Lutheran 
Church in America to the 
World Conference of Chris- 
tian Youth at Oslo, Nor- 
way. 


Texas Lutheran Project 
Approximately 100 pas- 
tors and laymen of central 
and south Texas attended a 
highly successful one-day 
Rural Church Conference, 
sponsored by Texas Lu- 
theran College on the 
Seguin campus last month. 
Outstanding leaders of 
rural religious activity led 
the discussions. Led by the 
Rev. A. J. Mohr, president 
of the Annual Rural Church 
Conference of Texas, topics 
and speakers included: 
“Soils and Souls” by Dr. 
Ide Trotter, director of ex- 
tension, Texas A. & M.; 
“Evangelism in 1949” by 
Pastor A. L. Pfennig, Gal- 
veston; “The Rural Fam- 
ily” by Mrs. Trig Johnson 
of Texas A. & M.; “What 
the Churches Are Doing in 
Rural Work” by V. W. 
Young, district agent for 
extension, Texas A. & M.; 
“CROP in '49” by B. F. 
Gray, campaign director, 
College Station; “Strength- 
ening Our Rural Churches” 


by Dr. Daniel Russell, 
visor for the RCCT; 
“Problems of Parish Ed 
cation in the Rural Chure! 
by the dean of Texas L 
theran College, Dr. A. ; 
Streng. 


Nofe to Diogenes 
Roanoke College’s baske 


ball team has a nominati’ 
for “The Most Honest M> 
of 1949.” Strangely enoug 
their nominee is coach off 
recent opponent, Virgir 
Tech. 

Recently, the Roano! 
five played Tech on the le 
ter’s floor. During the co» 
test, Roanoke forward J+ 
Redmond took a long sh) 
saw the ball appear to ss 
through the basket for ty 
points. But the refers 
standing just behind Ji: 
shouted “no goal” as . 
Roanoke bleachers bral 
into an angry roar. 

The crowd was surpris 
into silence, however, | 
Tech Coach Red Lai . 
rushed onto the floor se 
onding the protests of +} 
Roanoke rooters. Lai | 
maintained that the ref b| 
been unable to see the bi 
swish through the he 
since he was directly hi 
hind the Roanoke ace, Frei 
his vantage point on * 
bench, Laird continued, * 
ball was definitely “good 

The ref obligingly » 
versed himself under sv: 
testimony, thereby cutti 
Tech’s lead to three poir 
And, proving that hone: 
is the best policy, Lair 
team went on to win. 
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fory Night 
Victory Night at St. 
ster’s Church, Ocean 
‘leach, San Diego, Calif., 
as the climax of a recent 
ind-raising campaign for 
new parish unit. Over 
5,000 was raised. 
| During the celebration, 
Jnurch leaders stopped long 
nough for: the photog- 
pher to snap a picture 
ee cut.) Left to right, 
ney are: Pastor Dale Click, 
£ St. Andrew’s Church, 
an Mateo, on leave of ab- 
mce to direct the cam- 
aign at Ocean Beach; Pas- 
Vlad P. Benko, former 
oastor of Unity, St. Louis, 
eing congratulated by Dr. 
oward A. Anspach, board 
issionary, upon the ac- 
ceptance of a call to St. 
Peter’s and his arrival on 
the field; Pastor Quentin 
P. Garman, of Christ 
Church, Pacific Beach, San 
Diego; and Layman Charles 
Miller, of Pacific Beach. 
In the foreground is the 
baptismal font, the first 
ever cast from a new mate- 


VICTORY NIGHT IN SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


OCCASIONS 


ee es 


. +. @ new pastor, a new baptismal font 


rial called “Hydrocal,” a 
gift of Christ Church to the 
new mission, St. Peter’s. 
Mr. Miller cast the molds. 


Sanford’s New Church 
Everyone was happy in 


Sanford, N. C., on a recent 
Sunday afternoon. Despite 
the steady downpour, noth- 
ing but smiles prevailed at 
the new Trinity Church, 
dedicated in the presence 
of representatives of all 


CAROLINA LUTHERANS HAVE NEW CHURCH 


. eyen rain couldn't dampen spirits 
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synodical auxiliaries. 

Present in official capac- 
ities were (see cut, left to 
right): Harry E. Isenhour, 
of the North Carolina 
Synod’s Home Mission 
Board; Mrs. John Herron, 
representing the synodical 
Women of the Church; 
Synod President-emeritus 
J. L. Morgan; Luther Lea- 
guer Betty Scott Lentz; 
North Carolina Synod 
President Voigt Cromer; 
and Pastor Vance Daniel. 

The building, of Colonial 
design, was completed at a 
cost of almost $44,000. 


Schenectady Groundbreaking 
Members of Second Eng- 


lish Church, Schenectady, 
N. Y., have a major portion 
of their time these days de- 
voted to planning for a new 
church. Recently, ground 
was broken. 

Participating were (see 
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cut, left to right): The Rev. 
Ray E. Kulman, First Eng- 
lish Church, Schenectady; 
the Rev. Eugene C. Kreider, 
New York Synod’s Super- 
intendent of Missions; Mrs. 
Jessie Burchard, oldest 
charter member; R. L. 
Bowen, architect; the Rev. 
J. Russell Fink, pastor; and 
the Rev. Franklin L. Jen- 
sen, pastor of Faith Church, 
Schenectady. 


Williamsport Chapel 

The dedication of a new 
$25,000 chapel (see cut) at 
St. Mark’s Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. has set in 
motion one of the largest 
church school drives ever 
held in the area. 

“Now,” says Pastor J. 
Ray Houser, “we can begin 
‘Children’s Church’ and 
also a full weekday church 
school program, the latter 
conducted every Saturday 
morning from October 
through May.” At the 
ehurch services, all chil- 
dren not yet confirmed will 
be invited to worship; the 
weekday school will attract 


SITE OF NEW NEW YORK SYNOD CHURCH 


>. interest is high at Second English 


pupils aged 4-14 years. 
Chapel furnishings in- 
clude paneled altar, red and 
blue dossal, and electric 
organ. The walls are fin- 
ished in rose, the ceiling in 
blue. In the same building 
with the chapel are seven 
classrooms. Regular chil- 
dren’s services are sched- 
uled here at 11.00 a. Sun- 
days. It will also be used 
for small weddings, devo- 
tions, and daily services 
during Advent and Lent. 
The completion of the 


$25,000 CHAPEL FOR WILLIAMSPORT 
. its completion was the beginning 


chapel brings to a close ti} 
nine-year building progra: 
of St. Mark’s, original] 
started to “get our house ;{ 
order” so that leadex 
would be adequately pre 
pared to launch a concer 
trated educational can 
paign. 


Roanoke Parsonage 

Lenten services for Row 
noke’s (Va.) newest mit 
sion, Trinity Church, ay 
being conducted in the cor’ 
gregation’s new parsonagr’ 
built for $12,700 on a lot ad 
joining where the futur’ 
church will be built. 

The new home of Paste 
Robert Peery and his fam’ 
ily includes full basemen 
and a recreation room largt 
enough to seat over 50 per 
sons. In the latter, Lente 
services are being held. 

Meanwhile, the congre 
gation has been worshipim 
on Sunday mornings in th 
Lee Theater, use of whic 
is donated by non-Lutheram 
Manager Walter Nelson. 
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aw Liturgy Debut 


James Chapel at Union 
heological Seminary in 
ew York City was the 
tting for Lutheran his- 
wry early last month. It 
was the first time the full 
ew Communion Liturgy 
vas used. 
} The congregation par- 
icipated from a 25-page 
limeographed manuscript. 

choir of 70 voices sang 
ae musical settings. In the 
hancel were Dr. Paul 
cherer, Union professor 
ho served as celebrant, 
d Dr. Robert Hershey, 
astor of Holy Communion 
urch, Philadelphia, who 
reached the meditation. 
Following the service, 


nembers of the congrega- 
ion voiced complete ap- 
sroval of the new liturgy, 
their 


*xpressing com- 


JANUARY 23, 1944 
... the sirens wailed 
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During Lent, members of Trinity Church, Roa- 
noke, Va., are holding regular Wednesday eve- 
ning services in their new $12,700 parsonage 


mendations thereon to the 
two Lutheran clergymen. 
Although few were aware 
of it, the music sung to the 
Kyrie was less than a day 
old. The night before the 
eventful debut, the choir of 
the School of Sacred Music 
discovered that the musical 
setting to the Kyrie was 
missing. The organist re- 
tired to another room, com- 
posed the setting used the 
following afternoon. 


Lemoyne Dedication 

If someone who stood on 
the corner of Hummel Ave- 
nue and Fifth Street, Le- 
moyne, Pa., early on the 
morning of Jan. 23, 1944, 
had returned to the same 
street corner on Feb. 20, 
1949, he might well have 
maintained it wasn’t even 
the same town! Time had 
wrought change! 

On that Sunday morning 
five years ago, the corner 
was the center of utter con- 
fusion. Bright red light 
danced over the street, 
pavements and houses; 
sirens wailed; firemen 
shouted; the sounds of 
pumpers, gushing water, 
falling glass mixed with the 
excited conversations of 


bystanders. Trinity Church 
was burning down! 

Quite a change from the 
same corner last month! 
Again there was a lot of 
activity, but all of it or- 
derly, well suited to the 
bright Sunday morning. A 
new Trinity Church was 
being dedicated! 

In the interim between 
scenes, Pastor Edward S. 
Frey and his members had 
been busy. Main emphasis 
had been on rebuilding the 
church, and that meant 
raising of funds. But in its 
own need, the congregation 
had not forgotten others. 
Each year, the Lutheran 
World Action goals were 
met, several times sur- 
passed, Apportionment giv- 
ing quotas were maintained 
and special appeals met. 

The climax came on Feb. 
20 when the president of 
the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, Dr. Dwight F. Put- 
man, preached the dedica- 
tion sermon, opening a 
week-long celebration. 
Others to follow in Trinity’s 
pulpit included: Dr. Henry 
W. A. Hanson, president of 
Gettysburg College, and Dr. 
Charles Leslie Venable, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Harrisburg. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1949 
... a new Trinity Church 
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New Welfare Agency Gets Approval 
Of Lancaster Courts on March 4 


By Etwoop W. REItz 


Lancaster—Articles of incorporation for 
the welfare agency—Lutheran Service for 
Older People—have been 
approved by the Lan- 
caster County courts. 
This new group aims to “reach out to the 
aged wherever they are, with a Christian 
ministry.” S. Richard Harr, Lancaster at- 
torney and vice president of the organiza- 
tion, presented the articles to the court for 
approval. The service maintains offices at 
31 South Duke Street, in Trinity Chapel. 


Pennsylvania 


THE PrE-LENTEN RETREAT for conference * 


pastors was held in Jonestown Feb. 21. Dr. 
Henry J. Pflum preached the communion 
sermon on “When Minds Are Dull!” and 
later led the discussion on “The Weakness 
and Strength of the Church.” Conference 
President James Harrison presided. 

Dr. FREDRIK ScuioTz, director of the Com- 


HOLMAN ..... 


THE NAME OF DISTINCTION IN FINE 


BIBLES 


°. . . ° ° ° 
* & * 


A BIBLE FOR EVERY NEED 
ALSO 


TESTAMENTS, BIBLE STORY 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
BIBLE DICTIONARIES AND 
INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS. 


* * * 


Pulpit and Family Bibles Offered 
in a Wide Range of Styles and 


Prices. 


order from 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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mission on Orphaned Missions of the NL 
spoke at the February meeting of the Lari 
caster City and County Pastoral Associ 
tion. The March meeting was held joint. 
March 14 with the Harrisburg Pastor 
Group at Elizabethtown. Dr. Benjam:; 
Lotz, assistant professor at Susquehani}, 
University, spoke. 

Tue Gerryspurc CoLtece Cxor, und) 
direction of Prof. Parker B. Wagnild, pri} 
sented two concerts in Lancaster Coun) 
churches March 6. In the afternoon, tl']} 
choir of more than 50 voices sang at Erijf, 
manuel Church, Lancaster, and in the ev jj, 
ning at St. Paul’s Church, Lititz, singin] 
compositions by Bach, Grieg, Glink} 
Christiansen and others. 

Dr. Russell W. Stine, professor of religil 
and philosophy at Muhlenberg College, 
the spring Bible studies’ lecturer at Trini 
Church, Ephrata, where 17 regional Li 
theran congregations meet for Bible stuc:|} 


Participating were Dr. R. C. Deitz, Ne | 
York, father of the new pastor, Dr. Pa | 
Wagner and Pastor James Harrison. i 
Apvent CuHurcH, Lancaster, according 
Pastor James Harrison, has developed ext 
tensive plans for complete renovation || 
provide better facilities and more spat | 
The present building, constructed 50 yea | 
ago as a mission project, now provides f| 
a confirmed membership of over 400. || 
Tue Rev. CHARLES KEeRScHMAR, pastor || 
Redeemer and Ascension churches sin 
1944, has resigned to accept a call to cS | 
Mark’s Church, Bethlehem. He began Ii) 
duties March 1. i’ 
Tue Rev. Hans B. Jentscu, former ii) 
structor at Temple University, took ow 
the duties of the Strasburg-Mt. Eden pai 
ish on Feb. 1. After completion of parsoi 
age renovations, Pastor Jentsch and fami 
will reside in Strasburg. 
Dr. STANLEY BILLHEIMER is supplying 
Trinity Church, Hershey. 
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kawanna County Churches Protest 
idass-Mindszenty Persecutions 


By Wr1am O. Mover 
“MN WILKES-BaRRE—“The persecutions of 
“shop Ordass, Cardinal Mindszenty and 
other Christian leaders” 
nnsylvania were condemned in a 

resolution adopted re- 
jntly by the United Churches of Lacka- 
ima County. The resolution deplored 
ae oppression of minorities in Mexico, 
jain and elsewhere in the world,” and 
aphasized that “war is not inevitable and 
‘pace is possible in our time, if Christians 


three children—recently arrived in the 
nited States and now living near Factory- 
e, Pa., were the guests of the Lutheran 
Waurches of the Scranton area at an LWA 
ally in St. Peter’s Church, Scranton, on 
feb. 27. The DPs were interviewed in 
erman during the service, which featured 
jie film, Answer for Anne. 
; THE courts of Lackawanna County re- 
sntly upheld the ruling of the State Liquor 
ontrol Board in refusing to issue a club 
cense to the American Legion post of 
last Scranton. The issuance of the license 
vas unanimously protested by the church 
ouncil and the pastor, the Rev. George W. 
tech, of St. Peter’s Church, East Scran- 
. The protest was based on the fact that 
he Legion home is located within 300 feet 
of the church. 

Tue Rev. Evcene O. STEIGERWALT has re- 
signed the pastorate of St. Luke’s Church, 
Archbald, and St. Paul’s Church, Carbon- 
lale, to accept a call to First Church, Sel- 
nsgrove, and St. Paul’s Church, Middle 
creek. Pastor Steigerwalt will assume his 
1ew charge on April 1. 

Dr. CiareNce C. StoucHToN addressed a 
sre-Lenten rally of Lutheran men in 
Shrist Church, Scranton, March 1. Dr. 
Stoughton discussed the role of the layman 
n the Amsterdam meeting of the World 
Souncil of Churches. The rally was spon- 
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sored by the Lutheran Co-operative Asso- 
ciation of Scranton. 

“JOURNEYING THROUGH Palestine with 
Jesus”—a series of kodachrome slides—is 
being used by the Rev. Francis R. Edwards 
at the Sunday evening services of St. 
John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, during Lent. 


Worship services of Holy Trinity Church, 
Kingston, are being brought into the homes 
of shut-in members by Pastor David A. 
Menges, by means of a wire recorder re- 
cently presented to the church by a mem- 
ber of the congregation. 


Two HUNDRED MEN attended the annual 
Brotherhood banquet of Holy Trinity 
Church, Kingston, recently. The Rev. Wil- 
liam O. Moyer of St. John’s Church, Scran- 
ton, addressed the group on the theme, 
“The Master’s Man and His Mission.” 

DowNTOWN CHURCHES of Scranton are 
sponsoring Lenten services with messages 
by outstanding preachers of the co-operat- 
ing communions. Preachers in the series 
include Dr. John A. Mackay, Dr. Russell 


WORLD 
NEWS 
NOTES 


Czechoslovakia, 
Japan, Great 


Russia, 
Pakistan, 
Britain. Political trends, 
economic and social 
problems, odds and 
ends. - 

These are but a few of the topics that 
DR. JULIUS F. SEEBACH, pastor and 
newsman, reviews in his weekly column 
WORLD NEWS NOTES. 

Dr. Seebach, a widely traveled man, 
studied social and industrial labor con- 
ditions in Europe, touring England, Hol- 
land, Germany Czechoslovakia, Austria 
and France. He is also the author of 
several books and magazine articles deal- 
ing with historical theology. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 


The LUTHERAN 
News Magazine of the ULCA 
$2.50 a year 
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D. Snyder, Bishop Fred Pierce Corson and 
Bishop Frank W. Sterrett. 

rx SunpaAy evening services of sacred 
music are being presented in St. Mark’s 
Church, Scranton, by the choir of the 
church and guest organists and singers 
from Scranton and near-by towns. Pastor 
John A. Kaercher is delivering meditations 
on “The Gates of a New Life.” Funds de- 
rived from the services are being placed in 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$5.50 fe $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


East 28°Se. 
Hotel MASeNy 


* Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 


COIN COLLECTORS 
usable month after month, obtainable at half 
rice from The St. Paul Lutheran Church, 
ansfield, Ohio. 
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rich Falk, pastor of St. Mark’s Churi 
‘Fran 


a parsonage improvement fund. The 
ices are broadcast over radio stati 
WQAN-FM, Scranton. 

THE MORNING SERVICE of St. John’s Ch 
Scranton, is being broadcast over radio 
tion WSCR, Scranton, the first Sunday 
each month. 

A CLOTHING DRIVE for overseas relief 
now in progress in Lackawanna Coun? 
The drive is being sponsored by the Couy 
cil of Church Women and is to be cor 
pleted before Easter. The clothing is bei 
sent to the Lutheran World Relief wan 
house, Easton. 


Lutheran World Action Rally Draw 
Over 1,800 in Williamsport Feb. 2 


By Rosert R. Cra 

WILtramsport—Over eighteen hundr 
persons met in the Capitol Theater, W 
liamsport, for a Lutheran World Acti 

Rally Feb. 27, and we 
H thrilled with the me 
Pennsylvania sage of the Rev. Hei 
ankfurt on Main, Germany. The Ré 
Herman Stuempfle, president of the Su 
quehanna Conference, presided, assisted 
the Rev. David Burnite. A Luther 
chorus from the co-operating churches u 
der the direction of Frederick Snell, mii! 
ister of music at St. Mark’s Church, W 
liamsport, sang. Organist was Dex? 
Weikel, minister of music at Messi 
Church, South Williamsport. Precedi 
the rally, a supper for 150 church counc 
men was held with Pastor Falk as ho 
ored guest. 

Tse Pre-Lenren Retreat of the Susqus/ 
hanna Conference was held in Fi# 
Church, Mifflinburg, March 1. Pastor Wi 
liam Van Horn Davies, Messiah Churs 
Harrisburg, spoke on “The Meekness f 
Our Faith,” and “The Madness of Oy 
Faith.” 

Tue Lurseran Student Association 
Penn State College is active. Proof is im} 
list of activities on a recent Sunday. M 
Jane Lohr, North Carolina, conducted. 


The Luther| 


orship service at the County Home in 
efonte; Joseph Sebert, electrical en- 
ineering student from Bethlehem, spoke 
t the Rockview Penitentiary, assisted by 
bther members of the association; Paul 
Reaver, Gettysburg, who worked among 
American Indians last summer, showed 
‘}eolored slides of his work to a Baptist stu- 
dent group; and Ted Hower, agriculture- 
economics student, spoke at a near-by Lu- 
qtheran church for the pastor who was ill. 

First full-time executive director of the 
Council of Churches of Williamsport and 
vicinity is Dr. Howard R. Gold, who served 
e council on a part-time basis before. 
For eight years he had been pastor of St. 
aul’s Church, Williamsport, and had re- 
tired recently, later accepting his present 
‘position. 

Under Dr. Gold’s leadership, the council 
is laying extensive plans for developing 


the several aspects of interdenominational 
effort through 12 departments and com- 
mittees. A very successful Christian edu- 
cation training school has been conducted, 
sponsored jointly by the council and the 
Lycoming County Sabbath School Associa- 
tion. There are seven Lutheran churches 
in this thriving city of about 45,000 in- 
habitants. 


The Rev. E. Raymond Shaheen, conference 
director of Lutheran World Action, has 
chosen the following assistants: Group Di- 
rectors are Pastors David Burnite, Robert 
R. Clark, Harold C. Fry, Glenn H. Wam- 
pole, Carl A. Honeycutt, John R. Knaul, 
Robert G. Reiter, John E. Rine, and John 
W. Whetstone. Audio-Visual Aids Promoters 
are Pastors David Burnite, Robert R. Clark, 
and John W. Harkins. 


Fire hastened improvements that had 


Smeltzer Hall 


Newberry College 


An accredited four-year liberal arts college of the U.L.C.A. A.B. and B.S. degrees 
with majors in Commerce, Education and Psychology, Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, English Language and Literature, Foreign Languages, 
History and Political Science, Mathematics and Natural Science, Music, Religion 
and Philosophy. Special courses for full-time church service. Write: 


JAMES C. KINARD, President 
Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 
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MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


When visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, stop af 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A.M. and 8 P.M. 

Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


SIT. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


Secretary-Bookkeeper 

needed by Lutheran institution in Eastern 
city. Shorthand or dictograph experience 
required. This position offers room and 
board and a good salary. Mature woman 
preferred, able to take responsibility and 
handle all office details. Reply giving ref- 
erences to Box CB 34, The LUTHERAN. 
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.the McAlisterville church. Pastor Pav» 


been contemplated for years at St. John”) 
Church, near McClure. New floor, steam 
heating plant, carpet, and pews, togethe: 
with other extensive improvements and 
repainted interior make this church build. 
ing, in which both Lutheran and Reforme«| 
people worship, a beautiful and worshipfu) 
structure. 

Pastors PauL anp Harry BILLow, twit 
sons of the late Rev. Harry Billow, Mc: 
Alisterville, graduated recently from M 
Airy Seminary, have received calls. Pav 
is pastor of the Barnesville charge, whill 
Harry is serving the Kraemer charge. O% 
Feb. 26, the latter was married to Mis 
Dorothy Jean Fogleman, McAlisterville, i» 


Billow officiated at the wedding ceremony 

Tue Rev. Joun W. Harkins, pastor of th 
Plum Creek charge, has accepted a call t» 
Grace Church, Shamokin. 


DECEASED 


Philip C. Croll 

Dr. Philip C. Croll, retired Centra 
Pennsylvania Synod pastor, historian an 
editor, died March 14 in Philadelphia, Ps 
He was 96, the oldest minister in the Unite 
Lutheran Church in America. 

A descendant of Philip Croll, who set 
tled in Pennsylvania early in the 18th cen | 
tury, Dr. Croll was graduated from Get | 
tysburg Seminary in 1879 and was ordaine» 
by Central Penn Synod that same yeax 
He served pastorates in Womelsdor® 
Schuylkill Haven, and Lebanon, Pa., any 
in Beardstown, Ill., before retiring in 192") 

Author of numerous works on Pennsy] 
vania history and folklore, he was instru | 
mental in making Conrad Weiser Stat 
Park a permanent state landmark, H) 
founded the Pennsylvania German mag 
azine and served as editor for six years 
He was a life member of the America 
Bible Society and a director of the Penn 
sylvania Chautauqua. 

Surviving are three sons, Edward Ff 
Croll of Philadelphia, a former membe: 
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tHE Children’s Flour vuprary 


America’s parents have given an en- 
thusiastic welcome to this series of 
beautiful storybooks for children—each 
book illustrated with 34 pictures in col- 


or and black-&-white, sturdily bound in CURRENT FAVORITES 


boards, printed on fine, strong paper LET’S GO TO 
Bargain priced at 65° NAZARETH 
EACH By ELIZABETH LIGGETT REED 
M Iustrated by 
Margoret Ayer 
é 4 NEW TITLES JESUS: 


% Stories for Children 


\kee? «IN THE BEGINNING By JAMES D. SMART 


[woes I 
NY sy ronsre Trent. ois |, ita oy 
Testament stories retold in 
simple words for kindergar- DAVIE DECIDES 


teners. Illustrated by Nedda By DOROTHY W. ANDREWS 
Walker. Ilustrated by 
| Lucile P. Morsh 


The LITTLE WHITE CHURCH GOD'S WORLD 


By IMOGENE McPHER- and JOHNNY 
SON. The story of a pre- By DOROTHY W. ANDREWS 
school boy who learns the Muster me by 
meaning of the Church. Illus- many Sev? 
trated by Harold KihAl. A STAR SHONE 

By ROBBIE TRENT 


“A STORY THAT HAS NO END tstoted by 


Morgoret Ayer 
By KATE WARD. Seven 
short stories for children in THINE IS 
primary grades, showing the THE GLORY 
importance of friendship and By FLORENCE M. TAYLOR 
z love in daily relationships. INustrated by 
Illustrated by John Dirks. Mary Royt 

ONCE, LONG AGO 


PEOPLE OF THE PROMISE By MARY O. BRUCE 


Illustrated by 


By ELIZABETH HON- ee i ae 
NESS. Outstanding incidents 

from the Book of Genesis, GROWING PAINS 
retold for children in pri- By FLORENCE M. TAYLOR 


Illustrated by 
Lucile P. Marsh 


mary grades. Illustrated by 
Robert Robison. 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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a lot of 


accomplish what you 
intend them to do. 


Legal and precise language is 
@ a necessity. Faulty wording 
may void a will entirely. 
Inheritance toxes may dimin- 
ish the estate considerably if 
careful attention is not given 
to existing state and federal 
laws. 
The Bible speaks plainly: 
“Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order.’’ Wills 
also must be made according 
to low 


Consult Your Lowyer! 


Write to 
LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT 
FOR STEWARDSHIP 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- 
vate Lake. Balanced program of 
sports and creative activity. Ex- 
perienced Counselors. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 Weeks $130— 
8 Weeks $250. N. Y. Office, Room 
1274, 11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. _S leo: FREE 
did opportunity to “break into” DETAILS 
nating writing field. May bring you up 
to $5.00 per hour spare time. ience unneces- 

Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


Dept. B3 200 South 7th St. St. Louls, Mo. 


his retirement in 1946. 


of the ULCA Church Papers Committee 
Herbert G., Oak Park, Ill., and Paul R., o 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and a daughter, Mrs. Hild 
C. Koser of Chicago. 

The funeral service was conducted Marck 
16 at Zion Church, Womelsdorf. 


Marvin Harrison Stettler 


The Rev. Marvin Harrison Stettler, 73 
retired pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Read 
ing, Pa., died March 12. 

Born in Allentown, Pa., Nov. 17, 1875 
he was graduated from Muhlenberg Col- 
lege in 1896, and from Philadelphia Semi- 
nary in 1899. He organized St. Paul’s ir 
1899 and was its first and only pastor unti- 


Surviving are two sons, James and John 
both of Reading, Pa.; two daughters, Mrs 
James M. Ulrich df Reading, and Mrs. Rutl 
Felter of Chester, S. C.; and six grand- 
children. 

The funeral service was held in St. Paul’: 
Church, Reading, on March 16 by Dr. Emi 
E. Fischer, president of the Ministerium o# 
Pennsylvania. 


ULC CALENDAR 


APRIL 
19. WMS Convention, Chicago Conference 
Illinois Synod. St. Peter's Church 
Chicago. 
26-28. North Carolina Synod. Augsbure 


Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


29- 1. Women's Missionary Society, Centra} 

Pennsylvania Synod. St. Paul's Church. 

York, Pa. 

MAY : 

2- 5. Ohio Synod. Trinity Church, Canton, 

Ohio. 

3- 5. Rocky Mountain Synod. First Church . 

Colorado Springs, Colo. | 

9. Kansas Synodical Brotherhood. Firs# 

Church, St. Joseph, Mo. 

9-12. Kansas Synod. First Church, St. Joseph... 

Mo. 

10-12. Kansas Synodical WMS Convention. 
First Church, St. Joseph, Mo. 


The Lutheran 


Lovely Lectern Bibles 


KING JAMES VERSION, with APOCRYPHA 


iD to give service through a 
generation — superbly bound with 
every reinforcement known to the 
binding art. 


Pas on 100% rag paper, in 
large, easily read type (see type 
sample below). Bound in genuine 
Morocco. Lined with a special 
Dupont fabric. Gold stamping, gold 
edges, gold fillet. Size: 127x1034- 
x33”, Open, 24” wide. 


13 And Moses brought Aaron’s sons, 
and put coats upon them, and girded 
them with girdles, and put bonnets upon 
them ; as the LorD commanded Moses. 


No. PB-1. Black Morocco, as above... . $70.00 
No. PB-2. Red Morocco, as above...... 75.00 


FA fitting Wiemorial Gift 


Consult your church supply house 
or the publisher 


HARPER & BROTHERS « New York 16,N. Y. 


larch 30, 1949 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


THERE WASN’T ENOUGH snow for much 
skiing in Pennsylvania’s Pocono Moun- 
tains this winter: But when the pres- 
idents of 30 United Lutheran synods 
met up there at the Buck Hill Falls inn 
on March 16-17, they were like men 
climbing up to the top of a long ski run. 

It would take a year to get to the top, 
and—if all goes well—just a moment to 
come swishing down into the distance 
at splendid speed. 

The presidents were talking about 
the plan for a Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year Appeal... 
raising $6 million for United Lutheran 
colleges and seminaries in the spring 
of 1950. “In any campaign,” explained 
Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, “you start 
cold.” People’ aren’t convinced that 
there is an urgent reason for parting 
with their money. 

It will take a year to tell our people 
why our schools must have-this money. 
It could be done a lot quicker, no doubt, 
if the government were to threaten to 
take our colleges away from us. Then 
we would realize in a hurry how badly 
the church would be crippled if it no 
longer had these schools. 

But if our schools just gradually dis- 
appear, as well-financed state univer- 
sities crowd them out, we may not re- 
alize our danger. We can let our college 
buildings get old and out-of-date. We 
can permit endowment funds to stand 
still and debts to accumulate. Then 
eventually our schools will be lost, with 
few of us ever having realized what 
was coming. 


THAT’S THE STORY we shall hear dur- 
ing the coming year. Until the end of 
December most of the work for the 
college and seminary appeal will con- 
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which means 


sist in getting ready. 

Directors are being appointed. Fa 
of them were introduced at the B 
Hill Falls meeting: The Rev. Paul ? 
Dieckman for eastern U.S., the Re 
W. A. Mehlenbacher for eastern 


ern Canada. Two more, for central U! 
and for the South, will be named lat» 

At synod conventions and spec: 
meetings this year the pastors and la 
men will hear about the appeal. Ne: 
January the publicity will be let loo 
full-blast. About the first of May 19) 
will be the time to sign pledges to 
paid over an 18-month period. It 
hoped that $6 million will be pledg) 
in six days! (That’s when we corm 
flying down the ski run.) 


THe MEN aT Buck Hill Falls th 
month were told that we ought to g 
something besides the money out of tl 
appeal. For years to come our peop 
will have a better understanding 
why the church makes so much effe 
to maintain its own colleges and sem 
naries. We shall all be more likely | 
give them support and send them sts 
dents in the years ahead. 

Never before has the United L 
theran Church attempted a_ unifix 
campaign for its 14 colleges and 9 ser 
naries. Never has the ULC asked for 
much as $6 million in a single campaig’ 

It won’t be easy to make a quick a» 
complete success of this appeal. We c# 
succeed with this appeal if we all clin 
together up the trail to the point whe 
the campaign begins. Otherwise sor» 
of us will have to try to pull the re 
along, and that’s hard work. 


The 


Music Editions 


With one to three stanzas of hymns printed 
between the staves of the music 


Page Size 5!/, x 8’’ 

I$90 Mission edition, durably bound in 
tk green moisture repellent cloth, speckled 
ges, gilt back and side titles ............s00 $2 


1591B Blue grained Fabrikoid, plain edges, 
adbands, gold back title and side title..$2.75 


1591R Red grained Fabrikoid, plain edges, 
adbands, gold back title and side title..$2.75 


592 Imitation leather binding, limp, round 
tners back title and side cross in gold, red 
BAO T COICO GOS ccxcsssecasouscas covsvuperneonccecerattaes $5.50 


4593 French Morocco, limp, round corners, 
ick title and side cross in gold, red under 
BARS CLOGS eee icuectcceancesensinses tes cnanceronutnieasanrease $6.90 


H594 Persian Morocco, limp, round corners, 
Id roll, back title and side cross in gold, red 
BIOL (CJOLGOCGOS., sieves sasvecscsncscecessendvessupsystns $9.50 


H595 Red Turkey Morocco, limp, round 
mers, gold roll, back title in gold, red under 
SSAC OS ass ical caasesah essessgecvosssctoreeredeoseeve $12.50 


Without Music 
Words Only—Small 
Page Size 3% x 5!” 
H511 Leather, limp, round corners, red under 
Id edges, back title and side IHS monogram 
BB OROES AT COM Cs cvacenchicossss cpresnvnetecsservseenste $3.90 


H512 Pebbled Calf, limp, round corners, red 
ider gold edges, back title and side IHS 
onogram and cross in gold. .......s eee $4.50 


H513 Morocco, limp, round corners, gold roll, 
d under gold edges, back title and side cross 
BRRSUCL Ize aseteh sasstaseoests yg cereeeeeeetteeeeeeeeeeenennnaanee $6 


Gift Editions of 


Common Service 
Book 


UH514 Morocco, two-volume edition, cover of 
"liturgy" section made with pocket into which 
the “hymnal” section fits. Limp, round corners, 
red under gold edges, back title and side 
Cross! ImsGolc. tasks canctonascavactacmeesneameyersersatetect $7.50 


UH515 White imitation leather binding suitable 
for confirmation gift or as a bride’s book, limp, 
washable, with gold edges and title............ $4 


UHS516 Red leather, limp, round corners, red un- 
der gold edges, back title and side cross in 
GOLA? vccsschevac sv Neccasensacennenecetmettenen aramammetentae $6.75 


UH571 Morocco, limp, round corners, red under 
gold edges, back and side titles and side IHS 
monogram in gold. India paper ...........eeeees $5 


UH575 Bride's edition. White genuine leather, 
gold roll, limp, round corners, gold edges, back 
titles dra -GOled. |. cieuccennceeaneenanenccou ter aonstee aceneeeeee $18 


Without Music 


Words Only—Large 

Page Size 4!/2 x 634” 
UH522 Leather, limp, round corners, red under 
gold edges, back title and IHS side monogram 
nollie fo) Lo arn eR ERMC cc oscars Paseo ores $4.80 


UH524 Persian Morocco, limp, round corners, 
gold roll, back title in gold, red under gold 


@AGOS cassie caste «da vucequcanesessestranecatcnat ereeas vet eeeeee $7.50 
UH525 Persian Morocco, divinity circuit, leather 
lined, red under gold edges. .......cccsesessees $9.50 
UH526 Red Turkey Morocco, limp, round 


corners, gold roll, red under gold edges. $10.50 


United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7 


Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 
Columbia 3 Baltimore | 
Los Angeles 5 


Certainties 
Taxes, Living Costs 


Uncertainties 


Income 


A growing idea 


The annuity idea is coming to be bet- 
ter understood and more widely used 
by many faithful members of the 
church. It is in line with the conserva- 
tive and careful thought of the day in 
providing security for the later years of life. 


The idea has been tried and tested, and is a scientific businesslike 
method of handling an age-long problem. Donors know they have the 
assurance of the best business judgment of our times in taking out 
Pension Fund annuities. 


Furthermore, they know that their annuity gifts help not only them- 
selves, but others as well. Such gifts to the Pension Fund provide a 
generous income to the annuitants for life. The portion that remains 
at the time of death helps support the worthy, aged ministers, mission- 
aries and their widows. 


Write to The Board of Pensions and Relief, 
825 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Thomas L. Cline 


Executive Secretary 


| 


